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Preface 


This  is  one  of  three  reports  completed  for  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Transportation,  Bureau  of  Public  Transit  and  Goods  Movement  Systems, 
as  part  of  the  Bureau's  Rural  Management  Assistance  Project  from  March 
1979  through  September  1980.  The  other  two  reports  are  entitled: 
Rural  Management  Assistance  Project:  March  1979  through  September 

1980;  and  Rural  Management  Assistance  Project:  Program  Analysis  and 

Recommendations . 

This  report.  Rural  Management  Assistance  Project:  Paratransit  Case 

Studies,  provides  an  analysis  of  four  systems  in  the  Commonwealth  which 
each  operate  different,  but  successful  types  of  paratransit  service  in 
addition  to,  or  in  place  of  (in  one  case),  fixed  route  service.  The 
purpose  of  the  report  is  to  provide  a description  of  the  creation  and 
evolution  of  each  system  to  assess  the  success  of  the  systems  in  meet- 
ing their  original  goals  and  objectives.  Also  of  major  interest  to  the 
Bureau  was:  (1)  an  assessment  of  the  degree  to  which  each  system  met 

the  Commonwealth's  goal  of  fostering  rural  public  transportation  and 
the  coordination  of  agency  transportation;  and  (2)  making  information 
about  the  development  of  each  of  these  systems  available  to  other  areas 
that  may  be  interested  in  developing  a similar  paratransit  system. 


Introduction  and  Overview 


INTRODUCTION  AND  OVERVIEW 


In  March  1980,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Transit  and  Goods  Movement  Systems 
(BPT&GMS)  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Transportation  (PaDQT)  con- 
tracted with  Carter-Goble-Associates,  Inc.  (CGA)  to  undertake  case 
studies  of  four  paratransit  sytems  in  the  Commonwealth,  including:  the 

Area  Transportation  Authority  of  North  Central  Pennsylvania  (ATA)  in 
Johnsonburg;  the  Cambria  Area  Rural  Transit  System  (CART)  in  Cresson; 
the  Lancaster  Integrated  Specialized  Transportation  System  (LISTS)  i ri 
Lancaster;  and  the  Monroe  County  Transit  Authority  in  Snydersvil  le . 

Each  of  these  systems  provides  rural  area  service  within  the  boundaries 
of  their  respective  county,  with  the  exception  of  ATA,  which  is  a six- 
county  rural  regional  system. 

The  purpose  of  the  case  studies  is  to  provide  a description  of  the  pro- 
cess of  development  and  historical  basis  for  each  of  the  projects,  and, 
secondly,  to  evaluate  the  performance  of  the  systems  with  respect  to 
their  original  goals  and  objectives.  The  Bureau  is  also  interested  in 
how  these  projects  performed  with  respect  to  one  of  the  Commonwealth's 
overall  goals  of  fostering  rural  public  transportation  and  the  coordi- 
nation of  agency  transportation . Additionally,  the  Bureau  wanted  to 
make  available  findings  and  implications  from  the  development  of  each 
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of  these  systems  that  might  be  of  some  benefit  to  other  projects  or 
areas  interested  in  developing  a similar  type  of  paratransit  system. 

Three  of  the  four  projects  (ATA,  Monroe,  and  LISTS)  were  recipients  of 
Federal  Highway  Administration  (FHWA)  Section  147  Rural  Transportation 
Demonstration  Grants.  These  all  started  service  prior  to  the  award  of 
those  grants.  ATA,  for  example,  was  started  in  1973  with  the  use  of  an 
Applachian  Regional  Commission  five-year  demonstration  grant.  The 
Monroe  County  system  was  started  from  the  efforts  of  local  human  ser- 
vice agencies  which  contracted  with  taxi  companies  for  group  service. 
The  LISTS  system  was  started  with  a loan  from  the  County  General  Fund, 
which  enabled  operations  to  start  three  months  prior  to  receipt  of 
Section  147  demonstration  funds.  The  fourth,  CART,  did  not  receive  a 
Section  147  grant,  but,  instead,  started  from  a Community  Services 
Administration  (CSA)  Food  and  Nutrition  Demonstration  Grant  in  1975. 
Thus,  one  of  the  characteri sties  these  systems  had  in  common  was  that 
each  started  from  a strong  local  initiative  but  had  early  support  from 
demonstration  funds  which,  for  the  most  part,  allowed  them  a great  deal 
of  flexibility  in  the  type  of  service  developed. 

The  reader  should  be  aware  that  each  of  these  four  systems  is  distinct- 
ly different  and  represent  different  kinds  of  conditions  and  opportuni- 
ties that  may  or  may  not  be  applicable  to  other  areas.  The  ATA  system, 
for  example,  started  solely  as  a fixed  route  work-trip  system  providing 
rides  for  factory  workers  in  a four-county  rural  area.  CART  started  as 
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a consortium  of  community  action  agencies  serving  a six-county  area, 
with  service  operated  independently  by  each  of  the  agencies.  It  began 
as  a system  for  the  transportation  disadvantaged  to  get  to  doctors, 
shopping,  and  other  personal  needs.  The  LISTS  system  is  somev^iat 
unique:  a private  non-profit  "brokerage"  system  chartered  solely  for 

the  purpose  of  providing  and  brokering  coordinated  service  for  the 
transportation  disadvantaged  of  Lancaster  County.  LISTS  contracts  for 
all  operations  with  several  cab  companies,  paratransit  operators,  and 
the  city  fixed  route  urban  transit  system.  Finally,  the  Monroe  County 
Transit  Authority  started  as  a cooperative  effort  between  the  social 
service  agencies  of  the  County  and  taxi  cab  operators  to  provide  con- 
tract shared  rides  for  agency  clientele. 

Substantial  changes  have  been  made  in  each  of  these  systems  over  the 
years,  some  more  so  than  others  and  with  varying  degrees  of  success  for 
different  types  of  service.  One  thing  that  these  systems  have  in  com- 
mon is  that  they  are  either  attempting  to  develop,  or  are  already  pro- 
viding, rural  public  farepaying  transportation . 

Each  case  study  is  organized  into  five  major  sections:  (1)  Introduc- 

tion; (2)  How  and  Why  the  Project  Started;  (3)  Initial  Operations;  (4) 
Evolution  to  Present  Operations;  and  (5)  Summary  of  Findings.  The 
organization  of  each  of  the  studies  is  intended  to  trace  the  system's 
development  in  chronological  order  from  its  inception  to  its  present- 
day  status.  Observations  by  the  consultant  and  key  local  contacts 
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regarding  the  need  for  change  or  improvement  and  some  of  the  pros  and 


cons  of  the  particular  model  or  system  are  provided  in  the  summary 


section 
secLiun. 
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ATA 


Area  Transportation  Authority 
of  North  Central  Pennsylvania 


ATA  is  a six-county  transportation  authority  created  in  1976  under  the 
Municipal  Authorities  Act  of  Pennsylvania  by  an  article  of  incorpora- 
tion initiated  by  the  Cameron,  Clearfield,  Elk,  Jefferson,  McKean,  and 
Potter  County  governments. 

The  1980  population  of  the  six  counties  was  245,254,  covering  5,083 
square  miles  of  rural,  forested  area  in  north  central  Pennsylvania. 

The  service  area  includes  the  four  small  urban  areas  of  Bradford, 
DuBois,  Clearfield  and  Punxsutawney , with  populations  ranging  from  a 
low  of  7,500  in  Punxsutawney  to  a high  of  16,700  in  Dubois.  Dubois  and 
two  adjacent  areas  have  their  own  fixed  route  transit  systems  operated 
by  the  Dubois,  Falls  Crrek , Sandy  Township  Joint  Transportation  Author- 
ity. 

ATA  is  the  only  rural  system  in  Pennsylvania  that  covers  a six-county 
territory  and,  consequently,  has  the  largest  fleet  and  budget  of  any 
rural  system  in  the  Commonwealth.  Of  the  four  case  studies  in  this 
report,  it  is  the  most  rural  in  nature,  with  about  48  people  per  square 
mile;  whereas  the  others  range  from  118  to  383  persons  per  square  mile. 
ATA  provides  fixed  route-scheduled  service,  demand/route-deviation  ser- 
vice, and  limited  charter  service  both  in  rural  areas  and  small  urban 
areas  of  its  service  district.  Daily  urban  area  fixed  route  service  is 
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provided  in  Clearfield  and  Punxsutawney  Boroughs.  General  public  fare- 
paying service  and  non-public  contract  service  are  provided,  which 
includes  daily  trips  for  workers,  senior  citizens  and  clients  of  social 
service  agencies.  ATA  provides  most  of  the  service  with  its  own  vehi- 
cles and  drivers,  but  also  contracts  with  private  for-profit  bus  com- 
panies for  a limited  amount  of  service. 

ATA  had  its  beginning  in  November  1973  as  a public  transportation  dem- 
onstration project  sponsored  by  the  North  Central  Pennsylvania  Regional 
Planning  and  Development  Commission  (NCPRPDC).  Its  initial  basis  was 
as  a subscription  fixed  route  work-trip  system.  In  this  regard,  ATA 
had  an  unusual  beginning  compared  to  most  of  today's  rural  systems, 
which  usually  started  by  transporting  social  service  agency  clients. 
Only  after  it  was  running  for  its  first  few  years  did  ATA  expand  to 
take  on  social  service  agency  trips  and  open  to  the  general  public. 

Like  most  other  rural  systems,  however,  ATA  was  started  with  federal 
demonstration  grant  funds.  It  has  since  transitioned  into  the  use  of 
Pennsylvania's  Act  10  Rural  Transportation  Assistance  funds  and  U MTA 
Section  18  funds.  These  two  sources  now  constitute  the  primary  funding 
for  ATA,  along  with  user  side  subsidies  and  contracts  from  several  so- 
cial service  agencies. 

How  and  Why  the  Project  Started 


In  1971,  the  NCPRPDC  prepared  on  Overall  Economic  Development  Program 
(OEDP  study  funded  by  EDA)  for  the  six-county  North  Central 
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Pennsylvania  region.  The  planning  director  at  NCPRPDC,  who  was 
responsible  for  this  study,  concluded  that  the  lack  of  adequate 
transportation  was  one  of  the  most  significant  problems  inhibiting  the 
region's  economic  growth  potential,  as  it  affected  the  mobility  of 
rural  residents  to  commute  to  industrial  plants. 

To  address  this  problem,  the  NCPRPDC  sought  and  received  a $25,000 
grant  in  1972  from  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  (ARC)  to  finance 
a planning  study  for  improving  transportation  in  the  six  counties.  In 
1972  , a consultant  was  retained  and  a year-long  planning  study  was  com- 
pleted which  recommended  the  establishment  of  a six-county  rural  public 
transportation  system  to  be  designed  primarily  for  providing  work 
trips.  Secondary  consideration  was  to  be  given  to  other  trip  needs  for 
the  elderly,  social  service  agency  clients,  and  families. 

To  implement  the  service,  the  consultant  recommended  that  NCPRPDC  es- 
tablish a "Regional  Rural  Transportation  Advisory  Committee"  (RRTAC) 
and  seek  a five-year  demonstration  grant  from  ARC  to  subsidize  trans- 
portation operations.  The  grant  recipient  was  to  be  a private  non- 
profit corporation  that  would  be  housed  and  assisted  by  NCPRPDC,  but  be 
a subsidiary  corporation  of  the  North  Central  Pennsylvania  Economic 
Development  District.  The  plan  called  for  starting  service  by  staffing 
the  corporation  with  staff  from  NCPRPDC  to  administer  and  oversee  the 
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system.  The  operation  of  initial  service  was  to  be  contracted  with 
private  carriers  of  the  region. 

NCPRPDC  applied  for  and  was  awarded  a five-year  grant  from  ARC  that  was 
to  be  used  to  subsidize  operating  and  maintenance  expenses  only.  The 
grant  was  for  $25,000  for  the  first  year  and  $50,000  for  the  next  four 
years,  and  covered  the  years  of  1973  through  1977.  Both  the  RRTAC  and 
North  Central  Transportation,  Inc.  were  thus  formed  by  NCPRPDC  in  1973  . 

The  RRTAC  membership  consisted  of:  the  County  Commissioners  from  the 

six-county  area;  community  action  agencies;  PH/PR  agencies,  NCPRPDC, 
State  Department  of  Agriculture;  and  North  Central  Transportation--the 
transportation  administering  and  operating  corporation.  The  purpose  of 
the  RRTAC  was  to  formulate  policy,  plan,  and  decide  on  the  future  for- 
mation of  the  demonstration  service  about  to  begin  under  North  Central 
Transportation,  Inc. 

Not  surprisingly,  with  the  makeup  of  the  RRTAC,  it  decided  that  all 
transportation  services  of  the  region  should  be  integrated  under  one 
organization.  As  a result.  North  Central  Transportation  (NCT)  started 
to  expand  by  1975/76  from  its  original  base  of  work  trips  to  provide 
some  agency  service.  In  Pby  1976,  ATA  was  incorporated  and  took  over 
the  administration  of  the  services  started  under  NCT.  The  three-person 
staff  of  NCT  became  the  staff  of  ATA. 
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Initial  Operations 


Transition  From  Planning  to  Start-Up  - The  NCPRPDC  was  the  key  behind 
the  start  of  ATA.  Without  the  initiatives  of  its  planning  director, 
who  was  convinced  of  the  need  for  public  transportation  in  the  six 
counties,  ATA  may  not  have  developed  when  it  did.  In  1973,  after  the 
planning  study  was  completed,  any  further  action  and  ultimate  implemen- 
tation was  still  dependent  upon  the  desires  of  the  Planning  Commission. 

The  Planning  Commission's  decision  to  establish  North  Central  Transpor- 
tation, Inc.  and  the  technical  advisory  committee  (RRTAC),  consisting 
of  the  County  Supervisors  and  agency  directors,  was  a critical  step  in 
the  transition  from  planning  to  impl ementai ton.  The  five-year  ARC  dem- 
onstration grant  provided  the  financial  base  to  start  operations  in 
late  1973.  The  decision  by  NCPRPDC  to  staff  NCT  with  the  same  three 
staff  members  who  had  been  involved  in  the  initial  planning  study  also 
eased  the  transition  to  operations.  NCT  started  its  first  service  with 
fixed  route  daily  work  trips  in  November  1973  . 

Equipment  - Based  on  the  recommendations  of  the  planning  study,  NCT  was 
started  with  a director,  a comptroller,  and  an  admi ni strative  assis- 
tant. Also  based  on  the  plan,  operations  were  implemented  by  contract- 
ing with  private  for-profit  bus  companies  to  operate  the  service  under 
NCT's  specifications,  oversight,  and  administration. 
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Prior  to  securing  operators,  however,  NCT  mounted  a marketing  and 
promotional  effort  to  sign  up  riders  under  a subscription/donation 
approach.  This  approach  was  taken  both  as  a method  of  covering  some 
portion  of  the  system's  operating  expense  from  passenger  revenue  and 
because  it  provided  the  private  non-profit  with  a means  of  avoiding 
conflicts  with  State  PUC  regulations  governing  for-hire  transportation 
This  subscription/donation  method  became  part  of  the  grant  agreement 
for  the  ARC  funds.  Membership  cards  were  printed  for  youths,  senior 
citizens,  families,  and  workers. 

The  subscription/donation  system  was  formed  as  a club  under  NCT  for 
riders  to  join  and  make  donations  as  they  saw  fit  for  the  value  of 
their  ride.  This  donation  approach  proved  too  unwieldy  and  unpredicta 
ble  to  maintain.  Making  change  on  the  bus  was  time  consuming  and  prob 
lematic.  As  a result,  NCT  instituted  a ticket  system  whereby  riders 
made  a suggested  donation  amount  to  obtain  a ticket  worth  a certain 
number  of  rides.  The  ticket  donation  values  were  calculated  at  3-1/2$ 
per  passenger  mile. 

NCT  also  established  transportation  committees  at  each  plant  in  the 
area  by  having  petitions  circulated.  Once  the  petitions  had  been  circ 
ulated,  NCT  staff  met  with  the  committees  and  discussed  how  to  best 
schedule  and  route  the  service  for  that  plant. 
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At  about  the  same  time,  NCT  contracted  with  three  area  bus  companies  to 
provide  the  fixed-route  work  trips  serving  six  factories  (Brockway 
Glass,  Stackpole  Carbon  Co.,  Keystone  Carbon  Co.,  Loree  Footwear,  a 
cigar  factory,  and  a pennant  company).  The  routes  included  runs  from 
Dubois  to  Brockway,  Johnsonburg  to  St.  Marys,  Penfield  to  St.  Marys, 
Walston  to  Big  Run,  and  Punxsutawney  to  Rossiter  to  Big  Run.  The  three 
bus  companies  were  located  in  St.  Marys,  Duboise,  and  Punxsutawney, 
each  in  three  different  counties.  Service  was  provided  daily  with  ten 
44-seat  school  buses. 

The  NCT  office  was  located  in  Ridgeway  near  the  center  of  the  six-coun- 
ty region.  The  system  was  advertised  as  a public-serving  system,  and  a 
six-county  WATS  line  was  installed  for  people  to  call  in  for  service 
requests.  Brochures  were  printed  and  distributed  at  community  and 
factory  meetings.  The  bus  drivers  were  given  tickets  to  sell  for  each 
route.  Also,  some  free  and  paid  newspaper  advertising  was  used  in  the 
first  year. 

In  1975  and  1976,  NCT  was  awarded  two  FHWA  Section  147  Rural  Transpor- 
tation Demonstration  Grants  ($166,793  and  $153,090,  respectively).  A 
portion  of  these  funds  was  used  to  buy  NCT's  first  vehicles,  including 
five  vans  and  two  Mercedes  buses,  all  of  which  were  leased  to  the  three 
private  bus  companies  to  use  in  operating  NCT's  routes. 
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During  the  time  of  the  first  Section  147  application,  the  RRTAC  com- 
pleted its  studies  of  the  options  for  developing  public  transportation 
as  a permanent  service  in  the  region.  After  considering  the  choices, 
including  leaving  the  service  under  a private  non-profit,  the  RRTAC 
decided  that  a six-county  authority  should  be  formed  by  the  counties 
under  Pennsylvania's  Municipal  Authorities  Act. 

The  County  Commissioners  agreed  with  this  recommendation  and,  in  May 
1976,  ATA  was  incorporated  and  took  over  the  operations  previously  ad- 
ministered by  NCT.  The  NCT  staff  became  the  ATA  staff.  Also  at  this 
time,  the  decision  was  made  and  publicized  that  ATA  would  expand  its 
operations  in  1976  to  provide  public  farepaying  service,  agency  client 
service  by  contract,  and  demand  response  service. 

Initial  Operating  and  Performance  Data  - As  discussed  above,  ATA 
started  operations  as  NCT,  Inc.  in  the  fall  of  1973.  Initial  service 
was  designed  to  serve  fixed-routes  to  six  factories  primarily  in 
Jefferson  and  Elk  Counties,  with  a small  portion  of  service  in  the 
northernmost  portion  of  Clearfield  County,  by  contracting  with  three 
private  bus  companies. 

During  late  1973  and  early  1974,  nine  fixed-routes  were  started  incre- 
mentally, with  Route  I starting  on  November  19,  1973;  Routes  II,  III, 
IV,  and  V in  December  1973;  Route  VI  in  February  1974;  and  Routes  VII, 
VIII,  and  IX  during  March  1974.  Table  2.1  summarizes  character!- sties 
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of  the  nine  routes.  In  some  cases,  as  noted,  factory  employees  drove 
the  vehicles  for  the  subcontractor,  thus  reducing  the  cost  of  service 
in  those  cases. 

The  regularly  scheduled  service  from  November  1973  through  December 
1974  was  limited  to  work  trips  in  Jefferson  and  Elk  Counties,  except 
for  Route  IV,  which  originated  in  the  northernmost  part  of  Clearfield 
County.  During  the  fourth  quarter  of  1973,  NCT  arranged  15  long  dis- 
tance charter  trips  for  senior  citizen  groups  at  cost.  Otherwise,  the 
services  summarized  in  Table  2.1  represent  the  initial  operations  of 
ATA  when  it  was  still  NCT,  Inc. 

Six  of  the  nine  routes  were  operated  solely  by  the  private  operators 
using  their  own  drivers.  On  the  three  routes  where  NCT  was  able  to 
find  factory  employees  who  would  drive,  the  cost  of  service  and  the 
amount  of  deadhead  miles  was  less  than  the  other  nine  routes.  Four  of 
the  nine  routes  had  only  one  factory  as  a destination.  One,  however, 
(Route  II  to  Loree  Footwear)  obtained  a subsidy  payment  from  the  fac- 
tory, but  due  to  low  ridership,  was  terminated  after  four  months. 

Within  the  context  of  the  region's  original  primary  goal  of  transporta- 
tion support  of  economic  development  through  the  provision  of  work 
trips,  this  intentionally  restricted  service,  apparently,  was  meeting 
that  goal  . 
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Table  2.1 

NCT , INC.  ORIGINAL 

ROUTES 

Route  #/ 

Tot.  One-Way 

Bus  Co.  or  Factory 

Route  Mi ./Mi. 

Worker  Driver 

Service  Areas  & Destinations 

Deadhead 

Route  I 

Elk  County 

26/12 

Bus  Co. 

Johnsonburg  to  St.  Marys 

. Syl  vania 
. Powder  Metal  s 
. Pure  Carbon 
. Stackpole  Carbon 
. National  Molded  Metals 

Route  II 

Jefferson  County 

19/7.5 

Factory  Wkr. 

Walston  to  Big  Run 
. Loree  Footwear 

($6/workday  subsidy  paid  by  Loree) 

Route  III 

Jefferson  County 

27/14 

Bus  Co. 

Punxsutawney  to  Rossi  ter  to  Big  Run 
. Loree  Footwear 

(Route  terminated  3/74  due  to  low 
ri dership) 

Route  IV 

Clearfield  & Elk  Counties 

25/0 

Factory  Wkr. 

Penfield  to  St.  Marys 

. Syl  vania 
. Powder  Metal s 
. Pure  Carbon 
. Stackpole  Carbon 
. National  Molded  Metals 
. El  cam  Work  Activity  Ctr. 

Route  V 

Elk  County 

39/15 

Bus  Co. 

Johnsonburg  to  St.  Marys 
. El  cam  Work  Activity  Ctr. 
(integrated  into  Route  VI  in  1974) 
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Table  2.1  (Continued) 

NCT , INC.  ORIGINAL  ROUTES 

Route  #/ 

Tot.  One-Way 

Bus  Co.  or  Factory 

Route  Mi  ./Mi. 

Worker  Driver 

Service  Areas  & Destinations 

Deadhead 

Route  VI 
Bus  Co. 

Elk  County 

Johnsonburg  to  St.  Marys 

. Keystone  Carbon 
. Kaul  Memorial  Hosp. 

. El  cam  Work  Activity  Ctr. 

27/13 

Route  VII 
Factory  Wkr. 

Jefferson  County 
Johnsonburg  to  Punxsutawney 
. Rola-Jensen  Plant 

10/0 

Route  VIII 
Bus  Co. 

Elk  County 

Ridgeway  to  St.  Marys 

. Syl  vania 
. Powder  Metal s 
. Pure  Carbon 
. Stackpole  Carbon 
. National  Molded  Metals 

(Route  terminated  4/74  due  to  low 
ridership) 

22/15 

Route  IX 
Bus  Co. 

Jefferson  County 

Reynoldsville  to  Punxsutawney  & Big  Run 

. Rola-Jensen  Plant 
. Loree  Footwear 

(Route  terminated  after  one  day's  run 
due  to  low  ridership) 

18/18 

SOURCE:  Final  Report  of  North  Central  Transportation , Ridegeway,  Pa., 

July  31,  1974. 
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NCT's  experimental  approach  with  Routes  V and  IX  resulted  in  early  re- 
finements to  the  system  by  dropping  or  integrating  those  routes,  as 
noted  in  Table  2.1.  Also,  Route  III  was  terminated  after  three  months' 
service  when  ridership  and  cost  recovery  were  felt  to  be  too  low,  as 
indicated  in  NCT's  1974  Annual  Report.  The  1974  Final  Report  indicates 
that  NCT  generally  took  the  approach  that  routes  should  achieve  some 
reasonable  level  of  cost  recovery  for  them  to  be  maintained  as  a public 
service. 

Based  on  their  reported  negative  experience  with  initiating  some  routes 
that  proved  to  be  infeasible  to  continue,  NCT  reported,  in  the  1974 
Final  Report,  that  it  would  carefully  study  and  evaluate  any  proposed 
route  of  more  than  20  miles  before  initiating  service.  Also,  during 
May  1974,  NCT  adopted  a policy  of  requiring  prospective  subscription 
riders  for  a proposed  route  to  commit  to  buy  a "one-week  contributory 
ticket  to  show  his  good  faith  toward  becoming  a rider  on  the  prospec- 
tive run." 

Table  2.2  summarizes  operating  and  financial  data  for  NCT's  initial 
nine  routes  funded. by  the  ARC  Demonstration  Grant.  NCT  was  required  to 
provide  25  percent  of  the  total  project  cost  compared  to  ARC's  7 5 per- 
cent. 
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*Admini strati ve  cost  is  estimated  based  on  accountant's  examination  of  NCT  costs  for  July  1973  through  August 
1974.  The  average  monthly  administrative  cost  was  $2,815,  or  $33,776  for  the  12-month  period.  This  12-month 
total  was  allocated  to  the  nine  routes  based  on  the  proportion  of  passenger  trips  for  each  route  to  estimate 
total  system  cost  by  route. 


The  1974  NCT  Final  Report  provided  weekly  and  monthly  data  reports  by 
each  of  the  nine  routes.  This  data  was  aggregated  in  Table  2.2  for  the 
period  of  November  1973  through  October  1974  to  show  the  first  12-month 
operating  period  for  NCT.  Since  administrative  costs  were  given  in 
total  only  by  an  accountant's  audit,  this  total  was  allocated  by  route, 
as  specified  in  the  notes  to  Table  2.2,  in  order  to  show  total  costs  by 
route . 

The  ridership  levels,  as  shown  in  Table  2.2  by  the  number  of  passengers 
per  vehicle  mile  (.78  system-wide),  appear  relatively  high  for  a rural 
system.  However,  since  the  nature  of  the  routes  was  actually  inter- 
city type  service,  these  figures  are  not  surprising,  since  most  riders 
would  tend  to  have  boarded  at  or  near  the  beginning  of  the  route  and 
ridden  to  the  same  factory  destination  at  the  end.  Route  V,  which  had 
the  lowest  level  of  ridership,  was  integrated  with  Route  VI  during 
1974.  Routes  VIII  and  IX,  which  also  had  low  ridership  levels,  were 
terminated  during  1974. 

Data  available  on  deadhead  mileage  through  July  12,  1974  compared  to 
total  vehicle  miles  shows  that  45  percent  of  all  mileage  was  deadhead. 
Only  the  design  of  the  routes,  with  most  passengers  riding  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  would  offset  such  a high  percentage  of  deadhead  miles.  If 
riders  tended  to  board  and  leave  the  buses  along  the  route,  such  a high 
proportion  of  deadhead  mileage  would  usually  be  more  detrimental. 
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The  high  proportion  of  deadhead  mileage  on  six  of  the  nine  routes  was 
due  to  the  location  of  the  private  operator's  garage  away  from  the 
routes.  On  two  routes  operated  by  volunteer  (factory  worker)  drivers, 
there  was  no  deadhead  mileage  because  those  drivers  housed  the  vehicles 
at  their  homes  at  night  and  at  the  plant  during  work  hours.  All  activ- 
ity during  NCT's  first  year  was  limited  to  work  trips.  Vehicles  were 
not  used  for  other  public  service  during  work  hours. 

For  1974,  the  cost  of  the  nine  work  routes  was  relatively  high  on  a per 
vehicle  mile  basis.  As  shown  in  Table  2.2,  all  except  two  routes  were 
over  one  dollar  per  vehicle  mile;  the  system-wide  average  was  $1.08  per 
vehicle  mile.  Many  systems  in  Pennsylvania  did  not  reach  the  dollar- 
per-mile  figure  until  1979/80.  The  cost  per  trip,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  very  reasonable,  especially  for  those  routes  that  were  retained  (I, 
II,  IV,  VI,  VII).  For  these  routes,  the  cost  per  trip  ranged  from  a 
low  of  93<t  to  a high  of  $1.67. 

Since  most  riders  tended  to  ride  from  route  beginning  to  end,  the  aver- 
age trip  length  and  route  length  were  one  and  the  same.  This  means 
that,  given  the  mileages  for  the  routes  with  the  lowest  and  highest 
cost  per  trip,  the  cost  per  passenger  mile  probably  ranged  from  a low 
of  about  7$  to  a high  of  about  9$  per  passenger  mile. 

Table  2.2  shows  cost  recovery  from  passenger  revenue  in  terms  of  dona- 
tions and  membership  payments  received  compared  to  total  cost.  It  is 
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interesting  to  note  that  a system-wide  cost  recovery  level  of  36  per- 
cent was  attained  in  1974.  Such  a rate  would  still  be  considered  fav- 
orable today  for  rural  public  systems. 

The  NCT  administrative  cost  shown  in  Table  2.2  was  48  percent  of  the 
total  system  cost.  This  is  a relatively  high  ratio  for  any  type  of 
transportation  system;  the  ratio  is  normally  closer  to  20  to  30  per- 
cent. A ratio  like  this  may  be  attributed,  at  least  in  part,  to  high 
system  start-up  costs,  which  typically  require  more  administrative  and 
planning  activities.  Eventually,  the  ratio  should  improve  as  the  sys- 
tem increases  operations  and  ridership. 

Evolution  to  Present  Operations 


1975  to  1979  - In  January  1975,  NCT  applied  for  a Section  147  Grant  of 
$166,793.  The  grant  was  not  awarded  until  April  1976.  Prior  to  the 
award,  in  October  1975,  the  County  Commissioners  of  all  six  counties  in 
NCT's  service  area  decided  to  form  a public  transportation  authority. 

In  March  1976,  NCT  applied  for  a second  Section  147  Grant  of  $153,090. 
This  grant  was  eventually  awarded  in  May  1977. 

In  May  1976,  the  Area  Transportation  Authority  of  North  Central  Penn- 
sylvania (ATA)  was  incorporated  and  officially  took  over  the  NCT  ser- 
vice and  three  staff.  A fourth  posi tion--operations  officer — was  added 
in  August. 
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Except  for  adding  one  new  subscription  work-trip  route  from  Dubois  to 
Brockway  in  the  summer  of  1975,  NCT  operated  the  same  work-trip  system 
described  in  the  preceding  section  until  December  1975.  At  this  time, 
the  first  change  in  service  strategy  was  made  to  include  social  service 
client  trips.  This  consisted  of  a weekly  charter  to  take  "exceptional 
children"  of  the  region  from  St.  Marys  in  Elk  County  to  schools  for  the 
deaf  and  blind  in  Pittsburgh  on  Sunday  and  return  on  Friday  (149  miles 
one  way)  at  a fare  of  $3.75  (2 .5<t/mile) . Like  other  NCT  services,  this 
was  operated  by  a private  contractor,  the  St.  Marys  Bus  Company,  using 
one  bus  two  days  per  week. 

In  1976,  after  NCT  became  ATA,  an  additional  social  service  route  was 
added  in  September  through  a contract  between  ATA  and  the  Regional 
Office  of  Human  Services  to  carry  retarded  children  to  sheltered  work- 
shops five  days  a week.  In  November,  ATA  was  forced  to  terminate  sub- 
sidized operations  when  its  Section  147  Grant  was  held  up  in  Harrisburg 
due  to  a delay  in  the  commitment  of  federal  funds.  Although  funding 
flow  was  delayed  until  January,  and  the  four-person  ATA  staff  was  laid 
off,  operations  were  continued  by  the  bus  operators  charging  riders  the 
full  cost  of  service.  Normal  subsidized  operations  were  not  resumed 
until  January  1977,  when  the  ATA  staff  was  reinstated. 

Further  service  expansion  occurred  through  the  first  quarter  of  1977, 
with  the  addition  of  four  inter-city  routes  providing  two  to  three 
roundtrips,  three  to  five  days  a week.  These  four  routes,  unlike  ATA' s 
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earlier  services,  were  opened  to  the  general  public,  commuters , and 
social  service  clients,  with  maximum  fares  ranging  from  55$  to  90$  per 
trip.  Each  of  these  routes  was  operated  by  a private  carrier  with  one 
bus.  Plans  to  locate  a dispatcher  in  each  county  in  order  to  offer 
demand  service  were  also  made  known  at  this  time.  Thus,  in  1976  and 
1977,  ATA  had  begun  to  expand  the  scope  and  type  of  service  provided 
from  its  initial  work-trip  subscription/donation  operations.  Serious 
attempts  were  being  made  to  offer  both  farepaying  pubic  and  contract 
social  service  transportation . 

During  the  second  quarter  of  1977,  the  low  ridership  of  the  four  new 
public  inter-city  routes  and  competing  transportation  operations  by  six 
area  social  service  agencies  made  it  evident  that  the  service  would  not 
be  financially  feasible.  Also,  the  private  operators  of  the  region 
formed  their  own  committee,  whose  first  action  was  to  recommend  to  the 
County  Commissioners  that  transportation  operations  by  social  service 
agencies  be  terminated  and  that  those  agencies  be  required  to  purchase 
transportation  from  ATA. 

In  June  1977,  the  Commissioners  from  Elk,  Cameron,  McKean,  and  Potter 
Counties  passed  a joint  resolution  directing  the  Office  of  Human  Ser- 
vices (0HS--four  county  AAA),  MH/MR  Agency,  Northern  Tier  CAP  Agency, 
Drug  and  Alcohol  Program,  Child  Welfare,  and  Department  of  Public 
Assistance  to  coordinate  their  transportation  with  ATA.  The  resolution 
directed  the  agencies  to  meet  with  ATA  as  "quickly  as  possible"  to 
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"formulate  a plan  integrating  all  transportation  services  under  the 
supervision  of  the  ATA."  The  plan  was  required  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Commissioners  within  60  days. 

Meetings  and  planning  followed  this  action  and  eventually  resulted  in 
the  desired  takeover  of  service  by  ATA.  The  first  services  to  be  inte- 
grated with  ATA  service  were  the  senior  citizens  transportation  pro- 
vided in  McKean,  Elk,  Cameron,  and  Potter  Counties  by  the  OHS,  and  in 
Jefferson  County  by  the  AAA. 

OHS  had  previously  operated  its  service  at  an  annual  cost  of  about 
$250,000.  In  negotiations  between  the  new  ATA  Executive  Director  and 
the  OHS  Executive  Director  in  the  first  quarter  of  1978,  ATA  agreed  to 
serve  the  same  number  of  OHS  clients  for  their  same  trip  needs  at  an 
annual  contract  cost  of  about  $56,000.  This  was  about  $194,000  less 
than  what  it  had  cost  OHS  to  provide  that  service.  The  ATA  staff  had 
advised  the  new  Director  against  taking  over  all  OHS  service  at  one 
time,  suggesting  instead,  that  it  be  done  incrementally  to  be  sure  that 
the  service  level  and  costs  would  be  appropriate.  ATA  contracted  with 
OHS  at  a rate  of  9<f  per  passenger  mile  to  provide  this  service.  The  9$ 
per  passenger  mile  rate  was  established  by  ATA  for  all  route  deviation 
type  service,  whereas  a 4$  per  mile  rate  was  used  for  their  fixed  route 
services.  The  4<f  per  mile  fare  rate  was  based  on  the  results  of  a 
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survey  of  area  households  which  found  that  most  people  would  be  willing 
to  pay  that  rate  for  transit  service. 

1977  and  1978  were  the  years  in  which  ATA  undertook  substantial  service 
expansion.  ATA's  first  Director  resigned  in  June  1977.  At  that  time, 
the  Operations  Supervisor  was  promoted  to  the  new  position  of  Deputy 
Director,  and  he  directed  ATA  until  the  new  Executive  Director  was 
hired  in  February  1978. 

In  addition  to  the  service  for  OHS  clients,  ATA  also  began  to  serve 
several  smaller  client  groups,  including  those  for  the  Clearfi el  d/Jef f- 
erson  Mi/MR  Agency;  Cameron,  Elk,  McKean,  and  Potter  PH/MR  Programs; 
Central  Pennsylvania  Community  Action  Agency;  Jefferson-Clarion  County 
Community  Action  Agency;  and  Clearfield  County  Human  Resources  Commis- 
sion. Service  for  these  agencies  was  intended  to  be  primarily  demand 
response . 

ATA's  first  attempt  at  demand  response  service  started  in  1977  as  a 
demonstration  by  contracting  for  24-hour  service  with  a cab  company  to 
serve  the  general  public  at  reduced  rates  in  the  St.  Marys-Benzi nger 
Township  area  of  Elk  County.  Reportedly,  the  free  transportation  ser- 
vice still  offered  by  the  human  service  agencies  at  that  time  was  det- 
rimental to  this  service,  which  ATA  had  to  discontinue  because  of  low 
ridership.  This  experience  reinforced  ATA's  contention  that  all  trans- 
portation services  should  be  consolidated  under  it. 
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In  February  1977,  ATA  started  service  again  after  a three-month  shut- 
down due  to  Section  147  funding  delays.  The  first  grant  from  the  re- 
cently enacted  State  Act  10  was  awarded  in  May  of  1976,  and  provided 
over  $50,000  through  June  1977.  During  February,  ATA  started  the 
general  public  inter-city  routes  and  put  the  first  five  vehicles  pur- 
chased from  the  first  Section  147  grant  into  service.  A second  Section 
147  grant  of  $153,090  was  awarded  to  ATA  in  May  1977.  Also  during  that 
time,  ATA  was  awarded  a "free  transit"  grant  from  State  lottery  funds 
to  provide  subsidized  fixed-route  service  for  the  elderly.  This  grant 
was  used  to  reimburse  fares  lost  due  to  offering  free  rides  for  those 
65  and  older  during  non-peak-hours  on  the  Ridgeway  to  St.  Marys  route 
five  days  a week.  For  1976/77,  ATA  had  a fifth  grant  source,  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  using  State  welfare  funds  which  provided 
$1,000  per  month  through  June  1977  to  be  used  to  help  pay  administra- 
tive costs. 

In  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  1977/78,  ATA  increased  from  a staff  of  five  to  47 
employees.  This  large  increase  was  due  to  the  takeover  of  the  OHS 
transportation  services  and  the  location  of  a dispatcher  in  each  of 
five  counties.  With  the  client  service  takeover,  ATA  reversed  its  ini- 
tial scheme  of  relying  primarily  upon  private  carriers  to  relying  more 
upon  operating  the  vehicles  itself. 

The  contract  service  for  OHS  and  Jefferson  County  AAA  resulted  in  ATA 
adding  on  the  operation  of  29  vans  leased  from  these  agencies,  in 
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addition  to  eight  others  it  already  owned.  Two  of  the  original 
work-trip  services  started  in  1973  were  also  still  being  operated  by 
private  contractors,  along  with  one  that  was  added  in  1975,  two  others 
in  1977,  and  three  others  in  1978,  for  a total  of  eight  fixed  routes. 
Five  of  these  routes  were  now  advertised  as  commuter  routes  and  the 
other  three  as  commuter  and  general  public  routes.  As  of  June  1978, 

ATA  was  providing  service  in  all  North  Central  counties  due,  primarily, 
to  the  takeover  of  OHS  transportation . Fixed-route  work  trips  were 
still  limited  to  Elk,  Cameron,  Clearfield,  and  Jefferson  Counties. 

Table  2.3  gives  a comparative  profile  of  ATA  operations  for  FY  1975/76 
through  FY  1978/79. 

The  table  shows  that  ATA  made  significant  changes  and  growth  between 

1975  and  1978/79.  From  FY  1975/76  to  FY  1978/79,  ATA  ridership  in- 
creased by  748  percent,  from  35,825  riders  to  303,842  riders.  Between 

1976  and  1978  alone,  ATA  grew  from  an  operation  of  20  vehicles  to  44 
vehicles.  From  8 fixed-route  work  trips  and  some  charters  in  FY  1975/ 
76,  service  was  expanded  to  include  13  fixed  routes  and  36  demand/devi- 
ation routes  during  FY  1978/79. 

Comparisons  of  most  of  the  performance  calculations  in  Table  2.3  be- 
tween FY  1975/76  and  FY  1978/79  show  a movement  toward  lower  productiv- 
ity and  cost  efficiency  ratios.  This  is  not  surprising,  though,  con- 
sidering the  kind  of  expansions  ATA  made  compared  to  its  initial  ser- 
vices. The  work  trip  system,  which  constituted  most  of  ATA1  s service 
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Table  2.3 

ATA  OPERATING  AND  COST  DATA  FISCAL  YEARS  1975/76  - 1978/79 
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until  1977/78  was,  by  design,  a very  cost  efficient  and  productive 
system  (passengers/vehicle  mile),  limited  to  a very  specific  ridership. 
It  did  not  provide  the  open  public  service  or  agency  service  that  ATA 
provides  today. 

Still,  the  ratio  of  passenger  per  vehicle  mile  for  1978/79  is  at  a mod- 
erate to  high  level  for  a rural  system.  With  the  growth  of  operations, 
the  ratio  of  administrative  cost  to  total  cost,  which  was  48  percent  in 
1973/74,  was  reduced  to  33  percent  by  1978/79.  Also,  the  1978/79  cost 
recovery  level  of  20  percent  is  similar  to  levels  attained  by  many 
other  rural  systems  in  Pennsylvania  at  that  time. 

Overall  Condition  and  Present  Status  - Due  to  local  desires  and  initia- 
tives to  develop  a six-county  consolidated  transportation  system  for 
both  public  and  agency  service,  the  ATA  of  1980  is  vastly  different 
from  its  beginnings  as  a work-trip  system  in  1973.  Table  2.4  below 
gives  a comparative  profile  of  the  1973  and  1980  systems.  Figure  1 
shows  the  current  service  area,  rural  routes  and  fixed  route  urban 
service  locations  for  1980.  Figure  2 depicts  the  staff  organization  of 
ATA  as  of  1980. 

Compared  to  the  nine  work-trip  subscription  routes  that  ATA  started 
with  in  1973,  the  Authority  was  operating  13  fixed  routes  and  52  devia- 
tion/demand response  routes  during  the  first  quarter  of  1980.  As  dis- 
cussed earlier,  ATA  executed  service  agreements  with  seven  social 
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FIGURE  1 

ATA  Service  Area  and  Routes  - 1980 


service  agencies  throughout  the  six-county  service  area,  plus  main- 
tained several  of  the  original  work-trip  routes.  The  contracts  are  for 
a user  subsidy  of  the  fares  charged  by  ATA  for  each  rider. 


Table  2.4 

1973-1980  ATA  SYSTEM  PR0FI 

LE 

I tern 

1973/74 

1979/80* 

Administrative  Staff 

3 

16 

Operating  Staff 

0 

62 

Vehicles  Operated  By: 

a.  ATA 

0 

44 

b.  Private  Operators 

10 

10 

Routes  Operated 

a.  Fixed  Routes 

9 

13 

b.  Demand/Deviation 

0 

52 

Passengers 

50,918 

347,443 

Vehicle  Miles 

65,663 

819,459 

SOURCE:  Final  Report  of  NCT,  July  31  , 1974;  Inter- 

views with  ATA  Executive  and  Deputy  Direc- 
tors, June  27,  1980,  and  ATA  Comptroller, 
August  1980. 

^Passenger  and  vehicle  mile  data  are  projections  by 
CGR  for  July  1979  through  June  1980,  based  on  data 
for  three  quarters  of  1979/80. 


In  the  first  quarter  of  1978,  when  ATA  contracted  with  OHS  to  provide 
senior  citizens  transportation,  its  intent  was  to  try  to  modify  this 
service  so  that  it  could  add  general  public  ridership  and  thus  qualify 
for  public  transportation  subsidies.  The  scheme  was  to  provide  service 
for  the  OHS/AAA  clients  by  using  a demand  response/route  deviation 
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EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 


Figure  2 

SOURCE:  ATA  Executive  Director  ATA  ORGANIZATIONAL  CHART 


system.  This  enabled  ATA  to  publish  route  information  on  the  main 
routes  from  which  the  buses  could  deviate  for  demand  calls.  This 
service  necessitated  ATA  installing  a six-county  mobile  radio  system 
with  dispatchers  in  each  county  in  1978/79. 

While  public  service  has  been  achieved  ostensibly,  like  most  rural 
areas,  the  vast  majority  of  the  ridership  continues  to  be  elderly,  and 
in  this  case,  clients  of  the  OHS/AAA.  In  1978,  ATA  estimated  that  70 
percent  of  its  riders  were  elderly,  and  30  percent  were  working  age. 
Serious  efforts  have  been  mounted  by  ATA  to  promote  the  newer  52  devia 
tion  routes  to  be  used  by  the  general  public.  Schedule  distribution 
and  newspaper  coverage  have  been  quite  extensive  throughout  the  region 

A zone  fare  system  was  instituted  in  1979  and  is  used  for  all  riders 
whether  or  not  they  are  agency  clients,  unless  the  service  is  a char- 
ter. For  route  deviation,  this  system  provides  flat  fares  for  most 
routes  as  a single  zone  and  up  to  three  different  zone  fares  for  some 
of  the  longer  routes.  A minimum  fare  of  35$  was  instituted  in  1980  fo 
all  fixed  routes,  which  continued  to  charge  at  5$  per  mile. 

Whereas  the  majority  of  service  used  to  be  provided  by  private  opera- 
tors under  contract  to  ATA,  the  case  is  now  reversed  and  ATA  operates 
the  majority  of  vehicles  and  routes  itself.  Only  the  Clearfield  Town 
Bus  and  Jefferson  fixed  route  work  trips  are  still  operated  by  two 
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private  operators.  Here  again,  this  is  due  primarily  to  the  takeover 
of  the  old  OHS  service  and  vehicles. 

During  the  past  two  years,  ATA  has  contracted  with  the  Fullington  Auto 
Bus  Company  of  Clearfield  to  provide  a fixed  route  town  bus  service 
within  the  City  of  Clearfield.  ATA  did  not  want  to  contract  with 
Fullington  to  provide  this  service  in  1980,  contending  that  the  private 
operator  wanted  too  high  a price  for  the  service.  This  decision  was 
preempted,  however,  when  PaDOT-BMTGMS  staff,  ATA,  and  Fullington  en- 
tered negotiations  and  a contract  was  finally  developed. 

As  reported  earlier,  the  staff  of  ATA  grew  substantially  in  1978/79  . 

In  1979,  the  staff  of  84  consisted  of  16  administrative  staff,  55 
drivers,  and  12  dispatchers.  Twenty  other  drivers  were  employees  of 
the  private  operators  under  contract  to  ATA.  Here  again,  the  growth  in 
staff  was  due  primarily  to  the  takeover  of  the  OHS/AAA  service.  ATA 
managed  to  rely  heavily  on  the  use  of  CETA-funded  positions  granted  by 
the  six  counties  to  accomplish  much  of  the  staff  increase.  In  1979,  35 
of  ATA's  84  employees  were  funded  by  CETA,  which  enabled  ATA  to  hire  a 
dispatcher  and  an  assistant  dispatcher  for  each  county. 

Recognizing  that  ATA  was  too  heavily  staffed  for  the  funding  assistance 
available,  the  new  ATA  Director  started,  in  the  last  quarter  of  1979, 
to  streamline  the  operation  in  terns  of  staff  size  and  organization. 
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Whereas  in  the  first  quarter  of  1979  ATA  had  12  dispatchers,  this  was 
reduced  to  seven  as  of  the  first  quarter  of  1980. 

One  of  ATA1  s serious  problems  revolves  around  delays  in  obtaining  new 
vehicles  to  replace  a large  portion  of  the  aging  fleet.  Of  ATA's 
fleet,  38  vehicles  are  vans  that  were  originally  owned  and  operated  by 
OHS,  and  of  these,  22  are  five  to  eight  years  old  and  badly  in  need  of 
replacement.  ATA  staff  admits  the  very  poor  condition  of  some  of  these 
vehicles,  yet  has  continued  to  operate  them  due  to  the  demand  for  ser- 
vice. An  UMTA  capital  grant  of  $740,000,  applied  for  in  1978,  has 
finally  been  approved  and,  as  of  July  1980,  ATA  was  going  through  a bid 
process  to  purchase  new  vehicles.  The  acquisition  of  the  new  small 
buses  should  be  a boost  to  ATA's  image  with  its  constituents,  who  re- 
portedly are  also  concerned  about  vehicle  safety  and  reliability. 

Maintenance  will  continue  to  be  difficult  for  ATA,  as  it  is  for  most 
rural  systems  that  do  not  have  their  own  in-house  maintenance  facility. 
Because  ATA  is  spread  over  six  counties,  the  logistics  of  good  preven- 
tive maintenance  and  repair  control  is  an  extra  problem  that  smaller 
one-county  systems  do  not  have.  There  are,  however,  such  multi-county 
rural  systems  that  have  overcome  this  problem  by  obtaining  their  own 
maintenance  facility.  Central  maintenance  could  be  a solution  for  ATA 
if  a facility  can  be  procured. 
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Another  major  difficulty  for  ATA  has  been  with  disruptions  in  the  flow 
of  grant  funds.  During  the  winter  of  1979/80,  the  Counties  and  a local 
bank  lent  ATA  about  $135,000  to  keep  operations  running  and  avoid  a 
shutdown.  Although  ATA  was  able  to  repay  the  loan,  its  credibility 
with  suppliers,  creditors,  constituents,  and  County  Commissioners  was 
adversely  affected,  as  evidenced  by  newspaper  reports,  and  staff  and 
key  informant  interviews. 

Finally,  the  size  of  ATA  (covering  six  counties)  appears  to  still  be  of 
concern  to  some  local  decision-makers  and  key  informants  interviewed. 
While  there  was  strong  support  for  ATA  by  those  interviewed,  concern 
was  expressed  about  trying  to  make  the  ATA  system  at  least  appear  to  be 
more  localized  and  tied  to  local  needs  and  decision-making.  A solution 
to  this  concern  was  already  being  considered  by  the  ATA  Director.  This 
solution  would  involve  an  organizational  change  to  relocate  two  of  the 
three  assistant  operations  officers,  who  are  now  in  the  headquarters 
in  Johnsonburg,  out  to  two  local  centers  for  the  two  southern  counties 
and  the  other  for  the  two  northern  counties.  The  third  would  stay  in 
Johnsonburg  and  be  responsible  for  the  central  counties.  Each  would  be 
located  with  his  respective  county  dispatcher  and  a maintenance  offi- 
cer. This  concept  was  of  interest  to  both  the  ATA  staff  and  the  key 
informants  interviewed. 

Local  Support  and  Satisfaction  - In  addition  to  ATA  staff,  four  other 
key  informants  were  interviewed,  including:  the  three-term  chairman  of 
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a county  commissioner's  board;  the  director  of  OHS/AAA;  the  former  AAA 
planner  who  was  involved  in  the  OHS/ATA  service  transition;  and  a coun- 
ty planner  who  was  also  a charter  board  member  of  ATA. 

ATA  began  due  to  the  leadership  of  the  Regional  Planning  Council  and 
its  success  in  obtaining  federal  demonstration  grants.  Most  of  the 
County  Commissioners  who  now  support  ATA  were  not  involved  at  the 
beginning  and  have  slowly  come  to  realize  that  if  ATA  is  to  continue, 
it  will  need  local  cash  support  in  addition  to  federal  and  state  funds. 
When  the  Authority  was  formed  in  1976,  the  County  Commissioners  report- 
edly passed  resolutions  against  the  commitment  of  cash  to  ATA.  Their 
scheme  at  that  time  was  to  provide  all  local  support  as  in-kind  service 
by  using  CETA  positions  and  Green  Thumb  job  grants. 

For  the  first  time  since  its  beginning,  ATA  obtained  cash  grant  commit- 
ments from  the  County  Commissioners  in  June  1980  to  match  its  1980/81 
federal  and  state  grant  requests.  As  evidenced  by  newspaper  articles 
and  key  informant  interviews,  this  was  not  an  easy  task.  New  commis- 
sioners who  took  office  in  Elk  County  in  1979  objected  to  the  pay  lev- 
els of  ATA's  administrative  staff.  Reportedly,  this  was  primarily  due 
to  the  fact  that  these  commissioners'  salaries  were  lower  than  the  ATA 
Director's  salary.  Also,  McKean  County  Commissioners  delayed  their 
commitment  due  to  complaints  by  local  representatives  of  elderly  pro- 
grams that  ATA  service  cost  too  much  and  that  the  County  did  not  get 
enough  service  compared  to  some  of  the  larger  counties. 
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It  took  several  public  meetings  between  the  ATA  Directors  and  the  Coun- 
ty Commissioners  from  Elk,  Cameron,  Potter,  and  McKean  Counties  before 
those  counties  finally  agreed  to  provide  local  cash  match  for  ATA's 
operating  grants.  Jefferson  and  Clearfield  Counties  had  approved  their 
cash  commitments  in  April  without  any  such  difficulties. 

Interviews  indicated  that  the  idea  of  a six-county  system  was  still 
attractive  to  the  key  informants  from  a cost-saving  and  economies-of- 
scale  standpoint,  in  the  sense  that  the  rural  counties  benefited  by  not 
having  to  each  develop  and  fund  their  own  separate  systems.  The  level 
and  quality  of  service,  administration,  and  support  systems  available 
through  a combined  six-county  system  were  felt  to  be  much  better  than 
the  counties  could  achieve  on  their  own.  One  respondent  also  felt 
that,  as  a six-county  system,  rural  counties  had  more  clout  with  Har- 
risburg and  federal  funding  sources  than  they  would  have  if  they  each 
operated  independently. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  same  respondents  felt  that,  from  a political  and 
administrative  standpoint,  trying  to  hold  six  counties  together  that 
did  not  really  have  that  much  in  common  socially  or  economically  was  an 
extremely  difficult  task.  It  was  felt,  for  example,  that  the  recent 
difficulties  in  obtaining  local  matching  funds  was  partly  attributable 
to  some  of  the  Counties  feeling  that  they  were  not  benefiting  enough  or 
in  close  enough  contact  with,  and  control  of,  ATA.  Two  respondents 
felt  that  ATA  could  be  more  efficient  if  it  were  operated  on  a 
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decentralized  basis  rather  than  from  the  central  headquarters  in 
Johnsonburg. 

When  ATA  took  over  the  elderly  service  formerly  operated  by  the  four- 
county  OHS/AAA,  there  were,  to  no  one's  surprise,  many  complaints  by 
the  elderly  about  the  change  in  type  and  quality  of  service.  Since 
1973,  OHS  had  been  operating  a fleet  of  26  vans  like  a taxi  service, 
which  provided  mostly  exclusive  rides  with  hardly  any  attention  to  cost 
efficiency.  This  approach  was  taken  because  OHS  had  what  it  thought 
was  unlimited  funding  for  elderly  transportation . This  changed  dras- 
tically in  1976/77  when  OHS  federal  funding  from  the  Older  Americans 
Act  was  constrained  due  to  a new  state  equity  funding  formula. 

Thus,  when  ATA  took  over  the  OHS  service  in  1978,  it  did  so  with  a high 
priority  on  cost  efficiency,  which  meant  that  it  was  impossible  for  ATA 
to  provide  the  same  limousine  type  service  to  which  the  elderly  had 
become  accustomed.  Also,  ATA  began  to  integrate  the  AAA  vehicles  into 
public  service,  which  neither  OHS  nor  the  elderly  liked  at  first. 

The  current  OHS  Director  feels  that  they  did  not  do  enough  planning  and 
promotion  with  their  clients  to  help  ease  the  transition  to  ATA  service 
and  that,  perhaps,  both  OHS  and  ATA  should  have  moved  more  slowly. 

While  some  complaints  still  continue  to  surface  from  the  elderly  and 
some  of  their  providers,  it  has  tapered  off,  and  OHS  now  feels  that  ATA 
is  the  only  way  to  meet  the  service  needs  of  the  four-county  area. 
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There  appeared  to  be  common  interest  among  the  various  interviewees  in 
finding  ways  in  which  ATA's  operations  could  be  placed  closer  to  the 
local  level.  Most  thought  that  the  public  relations  benefit  of  doing 
so  would  help  ATA.  Some  respondents  also  felt  that  more  promotional 
and  public  relations  work,  in  general,  was  needed  by  ATA,  especially  to 
return  to  expanding  work-trip  services,  which  was  ATA's  original  mis- 
sion . 

Current  and  Past  Data  Comparisons  - Tables  2.3  and  2.4  showed  compara- 
tive statistics  on  ATA's  operations  for  1978  and  1980  and  financial 
data  for  Fiscal  Years  1975/76  through  1978/79.  Table  2.5  shows  both 
financial  and  operating  data  for  FY  1973/74  compared  to  data  for  three 
quarters  of  FY  1979/80  and  annualized  for  12  months  of  FY  1979/80. 

The  five-year  span  of  data  in  Table  2.5,  coupled  with  ATA's  tremendous 
growth  and  change  in  services,  makes  comparison  between  the  two  years 
somewhat  inconclusive.  As  shown  in  the  percentage  change  column,  the 
operating  data  and  cost  data  shows  increases  between  440  percent  and 
1 ,754  percent.  The  growth  rate  in  the  volume  of  vehicle  miles,  at 
almost  twice  the  rate  as  passenger  trips  (+1,148  percent  versus  +582 
percent),  indicates  the  very  rural  nature  of  ATA's  service  area  and 
that,  with  such  low  densities,  service  productivity  is  hard  to  main- 
tain. This  is  also  reflected  in  the  decrease  in  passengers  per  vehicle 
mile  between  1973  and  1980.  Obviously,  when  ATA  was  limited  to  provid- 
ing inter-city  work  trips,  productivity  and  efficiency  in  routing  was 
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much  easier  to  attain  than  it  is  now,  since  demand  and  route  deviation 
service  is  provided  throughout  the  counties,  not  just  between  towns. 


Table  2.5 

COMPARISON  OF  NCT/ATA  1973  AND  1980 

OPERATING  AND  FINANCIAL 

DATA 

Item 

1973/74 

3QTRS 

1979/80 

4QTR  Est. 
1979/80* 

(%)Change 

1973-1980 

Vehicles  Operated 

10 

54 

54 

(4440) 

Passenger  Trips 

50,918 

260,582 

347,443 

(+582  ) 

Vehicle  Miles 

65,663 

614,594 

819,459 

(+1148) 

Administrative  Cost 

$33,776 

$249,798 

$ 333,064 

(+886) 

Operating  Cost 

$37,289 

$518,438 

$ 691  ,251 

(+1754) 

Total  Cost 

$71 ,065 

$768,236 

$1,024,315 

(+1341) 

Passenger  Revenue 
Perform.  Calculations 

$25,676 

$177,126 

$ 236,168 

(+820) 

Pass  ./Vehicle  Mile 

.78 

- 

.42 

(-46) 

Cost/Trip 

$1.40 

- 

$2.95 

(+111) 

Cost/Vehicle  Mile 

$1  .08 

- 

$1  .25 

(+16) 

Pass.  Rev. /Tot.  Cost 

36% 

- 

23% 

(-35) 

Admin.  Cost/Tot.  Cost 

48% 

- 

32% 

(-33) 

SOURCE:  Final  Report  of  NCT,  July  31,  1974,  and  ATA  Comptroller, 

August  1980. 


^Estimate  by  Carter-Goble-Roberts,  Inc.  made  by  annualizing  the  data 
available  for  three  quarters  of  1979/80. 


Passenger  revenue  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increases  in  total  system 
cost.  Whereas  the  total  cost  of  ATA  service  increased  by  1341  percent 
between  1973  and  1980,  passenger  revenue  increased  by  only  820  percent 
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for  the  same  period.  Thus,  the  rate  of  cost  recovery  (passenger  reve- 
nue/total cost)  has  also  decreased,  as  shown  in  Table  2.5,  from  a level 
of  36  percent  to  a level  of  23  percent.  As  discussed  earlier,  this 
trend  is  due  primarily  to  the  takeover  of  the  OHS/AAA  demand  responsive 
agency  service. 

ATA  took  what  had  been  a non-public  agency  service  and  operated  it  as  a 
public  service  with  a subsidized  fare  level  that  recovered  about  only 
20  percent  of  the  cost.  Since  that  time,  ATA  has  labored  to  refine  the 
service  to  offer  it  as  a true  public  demand/route  deviation  system. 

The  ability  to  increase  fares  to  the  level  needed  for  a 30  percent  or 
higher  cost  recovery  is,  obviously,  a very  difficult  task  in  a short 
time,  given  the  fact  that  most  of  the  ridership  was  accustomed  to  free 
rides  under  OHS. 

ATA  has  been  able  to  reduce  the  ratio  of  administrative  cost  to  total 
cost  over  recent  years.  Since  operating  expenses  grew  at  twice  the 
rate  as  administrative  expenses  between  1973  and  1980,  this  should  have 
been  the  case.  Ideally,  this  ratio  should  eventually  be  closer  to  20 
percent. 

The  cost  per  vehicle  mile  for  ATA  has  increased  a surprisingly  small 
amount.  This  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  original  NOT  service 
was  at  a much  higher  per  vehicle  mile  cost  in  1973  ($1 .08/mile)  than 
most  rural  systems  at  that  time.  Since  the  1973  operators'  contracts 
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averaged  60<t/vehicle  mile,  the  administrative  cost  of  the  NCT  organiza- 
tion (which  was  about  the  same  as  the  total  operating  expenditure), 
coupled  with  the  first-year  vehicle  mileage,  yielded  what  appears  to  be 
a high  ratio  of  cost  to  vehicle  miles. 

An  analysis  of  cost  and  operating  data  for  public  versus  non-public 
service  shows  that  ATA's  public  routes  attained  a 30  percent  cost  re- 
covery rate  for  the  first  quarter  of  1980.  Since  a fare  increase  was 
just  instituted  in  January  1980,  this  means  that  the  public  system 
should  be  able  to  maintain  close  to  a 30  percent  level  for  the  remain- 
der of  1980. 

Objectives  Analysis  - The  development  of  ATA  stemmed  from  two  overall 
objectives  which  were  initiated  not  by  the  governments  of  the  area,  but 
by  those  responsible  for  forming  ATA.  The  staff  of  the  Regional  Plan- 
ning Council,  who  originated  NCT,  Inc.  in  1973,  did  so  primarily  as  a 
means  to  support  jobs  and  regional  economic  development  for  the  six 
counties.  Hence,  the  beginning  of  ATA  solely  as  a work-trip  system. 

The  report  herein  indicates  that  NCT  was  quite  successful  in  starting 
that  service  but  that  it  was  limited  to  Elk,  Jefferson  and  a small  part 
of  Clearfield  Counties.  Neither  NCT  nor  ATA  managed  to  develop  similar 
work-trip  services  in  the  other  four  counties.  In  large  part,  this  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  Potter,  McKean,  and  Cameron  Counties  simply  did 
not  have  the  industries  upon  which  to  base  such  a system. 
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The  second  objective,  which  was  discussed  during  the  planning  for  NCT 
but  not  formalized  and  acted  upon  until  1976/77,  was  to  provide  service 
to  the  general  public  and  agency  clients  and,  in  doing  so,  to  "inte- 
grate all  transportation  services  under  the  supervision  of  ATA."  This 
second  objective,  which  was  advocated  by  ATA,  received  strong  public 
backing  from  a resolution  by  four  of  the  six  counties  in  June  1977  . 
Jefferson  and  Clearfield  Counties  were  not  a party  to  this  resolution, 
and  probably  remained  more  concerned  with  the  work-trip  system  than 
agency  or  general  public  service. 

Under  its  ARC  demonstration  grant,  NCT  established  objectives  of  46,500 
bus  miles  and  $5,750  in  earned  receipts  for  the  first  eight  months  of 
operation  in  1973/74.  Both  figures  were  exceeded  for  the  period,  with 
54,429  bus  miles  and  $17,962  in  earned  receipts  recorded.  Through 
grant  applications,  ATA  continued  to  set  cost,  revenue  and  operating 
targets  for  each  year.  As  contained  in  its  1977  annual  report,  ATA 
still  held  certain  goals  and  objectives  that  were  established  during 
the  planning  stages,  including: 

1.  Provide  a reasonable  level  of  comprehensive  public 
transportation  service,  at  a cost  the  user  can  afford, 
to  the  residents  of  the  ATA  six-County  area; 

2.  The  ATA  should  encourage  the  orderly  development  of 
productive  transportation  services  while  at  the  same 
time,  promote  the  elimination  of  duplication  and  inef- 
ficient services; 

3.  Promote  the  development  of  rural  public  transportation 
service  that  may  provide  guidance  and  information  for 
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statewide  development  of  a rural  public  transportation 
system; 

4.  Determine  and  identify  the  operational  problems  affect- 
ing rural  public  transportation  service  and  set  methods 
for  evaluating  problem  areas;  and 

5.  Support  will  be  lent  towards  the  establishment  of  leg- 
islation devised  to  strengthen  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  transportation  services  to  eliminate 
duplications  in  operations. 


In  its  1978/79  Annual  Report,  ATA  added  the  following  two  goals: 


1.  Cost  savings  should  be  effected  by  coordinating  opera- 
tions, eliminating  duplications  in  service,  and  main- 
taining maximum  utilization  of  existing  resources;  and 


2.  Adequate  services  should  be  provided  for  its  handi- 
capped, elderly,  poor,  and  other  groups  with  unique 
transportation  problems. 


In  its  Annual  Report  for  1978/79,  ATA  made  a self  evaluation  report 
using  the  goals  summarized  above.  Quantitative  information  for  FY  1978 
showed  that  work-related  trips  were  still  dominant  over  agency  trips 
(6,739  trips/month  versus  3,266  passengers/month).  Whereas  there  was 
no  increase  in  work  trips  between  1977  and  1978,  however,  there  was  a 
278  percent  increase  in  agency  riders  for  the  same  period.  Since  the 
system  was  providing  about  28,000  trips  per  month  by  the  first  quarter 
of  1980  and  work  routes  have  not  been  expanded  significantly,  this 
trend  has  apparently  continued. 
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With  respect  to  the  seven  specific  goals  listed  earlier,  it  appears 
that  ATA  has  generally  made  achievements  in  most.  The  second  goal, 
which  calls  for  "orderly  development  of  productive  transportation  ser- 
vices," was  lost  sight  of  in  1978  when  all  OHS/AAA  elderly  transporta- 
tion was  taken  over  by  ATA  within  a few  months.  This  action  has  been 
detrimental  to  ATA's  "orderly  and  productive"  growth  for  the  reasons 
discussed  throughout  this  report.  The  original  staff  recommendation 
for  an  incremental  takeover  and  testing  of  the  OHS  service  would  have 
been  a much  better  and  more  cautious  approach. 

With  the  tremendous  cost  increases  and  liability  of  the  large  aging 
fleet  involved  in  the  takeover,  coupled  with  the  elderly's  being  accus- 
tomed to  free  transportation,  ATA  inherited  a most  difficult  challenge. 
The  sharp  decline  in  cost  recovery  that  is  just  now  starting  to  be 
reversed  by  long-needed  fare  increases  was  probably  the  most  serious 
negative  trend  for  ATA.  If  the  upward  trend  of  cost  recovery  for  early 
1980  can  be  maintained,  ATA  should  be  back  on  track  toward  its  goal  of 
"orderly  development  of  productive  transportation  services." 

During  1978,  a five-year  capital  improvements  and  operating  plan  was 
prepared  by  ATA.  This  plan  consisted  of  a status  report  and  summary  of 
ATA  at  the  time;  the  same  type  of  self-evaluation  contained  in  the  FY 
1978/79  report;  and  a five-year  plan  for  route/service  expansions  and 
equipment/facilities  acqui sitions. 
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The  preparation  of  the  five-year  plan  is  a good  idea  that  not  many 
rural  system  have  used.  If  ATA  continued  to  use  this  plan  by  periodic- 
ally refining  and  updating  it,  the  mere  process  could  help  keep  the 
Authority  on  track  with  respect  to  its  original  goals.  In  its  first 
version,  the  five-year  plan  sets  out  a very  ambitious  goal  of  integrat- 
ing rail  and  air  transportation  for  the  region  by  1983/84.  Although 
the  goal  has  a three-year  horizon,  ATA  should  be  careful  to  concentrate 
on  optimizing  and  fine  tuning  its  current  services  before  expanding  to 
a totally  new  field  if  its  original  goals  are  to  be  supported. 

Conversion  to  a computerized  management  information  and  billing  system 
during  the  winter  of  1979/80  significantly  improved  ATA1  s reporting  and 
system  monitoring  and  analysis  capabilities.  Also,  an  important  secon- 
dary benefit  of  the  system  was  that  it  reportedly  enhanced  ATA' s credi- 
bility with  the  social  service  agencies  that  it  serves,  since  they  are 
given  very  detailed  operating  and  financial  data  by  route  and  passen- 
ger. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  ATA,  as  a transportation  operator,  is  forced  to 
spend  substantial  manpower  and  expense  on  detailed  accounting  and 
reporting  on  a per  client  basis  to  the  social  service  agencies  it 
serves.  Some  operators  have  been  successful  in  refusing  to  generate 
such  detailed  data.  In  Iowa,  for  example,  the  DOT  and  most  of  the 
State's  regional  transit  systems  usually  manage  to  get  social  service 
agencies  to  accept  a minimal  amount  of  client  data.  ATA  could  probably 
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save  substantial  funds  if  it  could  convince  its  contractees  to  either 
do  without  such  data  or  collect  it  themselves.  Such  a change  would  be 
commensurate  with  ATA's  goal  of  maximizing  efficiency  and  produc- 
tivi ty . 

Public  Versus  Non-Public  Service  - Although  public  transportation  was 
one  of  the  primary  goals  of  the  founders  of  NCT,  general  public  service 
was  not  provided  until  1977,  with  the  start  of  two  fixed  routes  between 
Jefferson  and  Clearfield  Counties  and  a demand  response  system  within 
Elk  County.  In  1977  and  1978,  ATA,  by  policy  and  advertising,  made  all 
its  route  available  to  the  general  public.  Like  so  many  sparsely  set- 
tled rural  areas,  however,  the  majority  of  ridership  centers  on  agency 
clients,  the  elderly,  low  income,  and  handicapped.  In  ATA's  case,  due 
to  the  original  plan  for  providing  work  trips,  the  system  probably 
still  serves  a much  higher  proportion  of  factory  workers  than  most 
rural  systems. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  ATA's  ridership  was  still  dominated  by  workers  in 
1977/78,  generating  about  6,739  work  trips  per  month  versus  3,266  hu- 
man service  trips  per  month.  By  mid-1978,  however,  ATA  reported  in  its 
U MTA  capital  grant  application  that  it  was  providing  about  15,000  trips 
per  month  for  social  service  agency  clients.  This  increase  was  due  to 
the  provision  of  routes  serving  28  additional  areas  with  the  21  vans 
leased  from  OHS  under  a contract  to  serve  its  clients.  At  the  same 
time,  a survey  by  the  Regional  Planning  Council  found  that  ATA  provided 
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75  percent  of  all  agency  center-rel ated  trips  in  the  region  and  84  per- 
cent of  all  non-center  trips  for  clients  of  agencies  throughout  the 
region . 

In  ATA' s public  service  operational  reports  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1980,  the  fixed  route  service  averaged  12,496  passengers  per  month  and 
the  route  deviation  services  averaged  17,132  passengers  per  month,  for 
a total  average  of  29,628  public  passengers  per  month.  During  the  same 
period,  ATA' s non-public  service  ridership  averaged  2,471  passengers 
per  month.  Table  2.6  summarizes  some  of  the  public  and  non-public  ser- 
vice data  for  the  first  quarter  of  1980. 


Table  2.6 

PUBLIC  AND  NON-PUBLIC  SERV 

ICE  DATA-FIRST  QUARTER  1980  MONTH 

LY  AVERAGES 

Public 

Publ ic 

Non-Public 

Total 

F i xed 

Demand/Devi- 

Service 

System 

Item 

Routes 

ation  Routes 

Charters 

Averages 

Passengers 

12,496 

17,132 

2,471 

32,099 

Vehicle  Mi  . 

20,865 

43,435 

6,147 

70,447 

Total  Cost 

$22,117 

$46,030 

$6,516 

$74,672 

Pass.  Revenue 

$ 6,790 

$13,485 

$5,208 

$25,483 

Pass.  Rev. /Cost 

31% 

29% 

80% 

34% 

SOURCE:  ATA  Monthly  Operating  Reports,  JAN-MAR  1980  for  public  system 

and  Mr.  Frank  Chirillo,  ATA  Operations  Officer  for  non-public 
system  data.  Aggregations  by  Carter-Goble-Roberts,  Inc., 
August  1980. 


The  data  in  Table  2.6  shows  that  the  non-public  ridership  accounts  for 
about  8 percent,  public  fixed  routes  for  about  39  percent,  and  public 
demand/deviation  for  about  53  percent  of  all  ridership.  According  to 
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this  three-part  classification,  ATA  has  developed  a considerable  amount 
of  public  service. 

Since  much  of  the  public  demand/deviation  sep/ice  involves  user-side 
subsidy  payment  of  fares,  obviously,  a large  portion  of  that  service  is 
center-  or  agency-related.  Thus,  ATA,  like  most  rural  systems,  has 
evolved  into  a public-serving  system  from  a basis  of  agency  ridership. 
However,  ATA  can  claim  its  start  as  a work-trip  system  to  be  the  basis 
for  much  of  its  public  service. 

In  its  eight-year  history,  ATA  has  evolved  from  a combination  of  local 
needs--not  just  social  service  clients  needs  like  most  rural  systems. 
Thus,  while  most  rural  systems  are  making  their  first  effort  to  serve 
work  trips,  ATA  is  fortunate  to  already  have  a base  of  experience  in 
that  field.  The  challenge  for  ATA  in  continuing  to  expand  public 
service  is  to  now  concentrate  on  riders  other  than  agency  clients  for 
whom  it  is  already  the  primary  provider  in  the  six-county  region. 

Summary  of  Findings 


Milestones  and  Key  Events  - From  the  first  studies  and  planning  under 
NCPRPDC  in  1971/72,  ATA's  span  of  development  covers  an  eight-year 
period  to  date.  Over  such  a term,  there  have  obviously  been  many  mile- 
stones and  key  events  that  had  a bearing  on  ATA's  development.  The 
efforts  by  the  staff  of  the  NCPRPDC  in  1971,  who  believed  there  was  a 
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need  for  transit  to  support  the  region's  economic  growth  and  employ- 
ment, was  the  first  initiative  taken  that  resulted  in  ATA,  Also,  the 
fact  that  NCPRPDC  served  and  planned  for  a six-county  area  probably  is 
the  main  reason  that  a six-county  transportation  system  was  developed. 
Without  NCPRPDC 1 S thrust  to  create  a region-wide  system,  it  is  likely 
that  the  disparities  and  lack  of  common  social  and  economic  ties  among 
the  six  counties  would  have  prevented  the  development  of  a regional 
system. 

The  success  of  NCPRPDC  in  obtaining  a five-year  grant  to  start  trans- 
portation under  NCT,  Inc.,  according  to  its  plan  developed  in  1972, 
brought  the  system  into  being.  Without  those  funds,  the  area  probably 
would  have  had  to  wait  until  1976/77,  like  most  other  areas,  for  FHWA 
Section  147  funds  and  PaDOT  Act  10  funds  to  be  available.  Since  NCT, 
Inc.  was  able  to  start  under  the  wing  of  NCPRPDC,  with  the  same  staff 
that  was  involved  in  the  planning  studies,  the  transition  to  an  inde- 
pendent public  transportation  entity  was  probably  much  easier  than  it 
would  have  been  had  NCT  been  on  its  own. 

Before  NCT  became  ATA,  the  establishment  of  a work-trip  system  in 
1973/74  set  a strong  precedent  for  the  orientation  of  the  service  until 
social  service  trips  became  the  dominant  source  of  ridership  in  1978. 
Although  the  ridership  mix  has  changed,  the  amount  of  work  trips  pro- 
vided by  ATA  is  still  high  compared  to  many  rural  systems.  This  was  a 
very  important  precedent,  since  it  gave  ATA  an  identity  as  a public  and 
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"working  man's"  system  instead  of  a "welfare"  image,  which  so  many 
rural  systems  have  to  overcome  to  appeal  to  the  general  public. 

The  decision  in  1976  that  created  ATA  as  a freestandi ng  public  trans- 
portation authority  sanctioned  by  county  governments  solidified  what  up 
until  that  time  had  been  a "demonstration"  project.  Although  the  Coun- 
ty Commissioners  apparently  felt  that  they  would  not  have  to  contribute 
cash  to  ATA,  but  just  some  in-kind  and  "soft"  matches  to  get  federal 
and  state  grants,  this  action  made  ATA  a recognized  official  creature 
of  local  government.  It  was  not  just  an  idea  of  regional  planners,  but 
now  a permanent  part  of  the  area's  governmental  systems.  The  planners' 
idea  that  a unified  six-county  system  was  a better  way  to  go  than  six 
individual  county  systems  was  accepted.  Since,  however,  the  govern- 
ments had  not  yet  experienced  having  to  commit  local  cash,  the  benefits 
of  shared  costs,  lower  overhead,  and  economies  of  scale  were  probably 
perceived  rather  than  based  on  experience. 

1976  was  also  the  year  of  the  first  Section  147  grant  award  to  ATA, 
shortly  after  its  formation.  The  staff  had  continued  success  in 
grantsmanship  when  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  awarded  an  ad- 
ministrative fund  grant  for  one  year.  This  was  followed  by  a second 
Section  147  grant  and  ATA's  first  Pennsylvania  Act  10  grant  in  1977  . 

During  1977,  ATA  offered  its  first  public  inter-city  routes  and  an 
experimental  demand  response  system  in  one  county.  The  low  ridership 
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experienced  by  these  services  led  to  the  County  Commissioners  of  four 
counties  being  influenced  to  pass  a resolution  that  would  have  a pro- 
found impact  on  the  type  and  volume  of  service  operated  by  ATA.  This 
resolution  directed  the  several  social  service  agencies  providing  free 
transportation  to  work  with  ATA  to  effect  the  integration  of  all  trans- 
portation under  ATA.  The  resolution,  coupled  with  diminished  funding 
sources  for  the  four-county  OHS/AAA,  resulted  in  negotiations  for  ATA 
to  take  over  OHS's  free  elderly  transportation  service. 

This  change,  made  all  at  one  time  for  all  four  counties,  changed  ATA  to 
a system  whose  primary  trips  were  agency-related  instead  of  work-re- 
lated. Since  the  charges  for  the  service  were  made  on  a subsidized 
basis  using  funds  for  public  transportation,  plus  the  fact  that  cost 
recovery  from  fares  was  not  stressed,  ATA  was  put  in  the  position  of 
subsidizing  nonpublic  service.  Once  the  funding  sources  decided  to 
reverse  their  approach  and  require  a minimal  cost  recovery  level  on 
public  service  and  no  subsidy  for  non-public  service,  ATA  was  in  a very 
difficult  position.  As  a result,  ATA  is,  still  today,  caught  in  the 
dilemma  of  trying  to  be  of  service  but  having  to  charge  more  than  the 
purchasing  agency  can  reportedly  afford.  ATA  will  have  to  continue  to 
refine  its  demand/deviation  services  for  it  to  continue  to  qualify  as 
being  public,  especially  as  the  State's  qualifying  standards  for  public 
service  become  stricter. 
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The  winter  of  1979  and  May  and  June  of  1980  were  milestones  for  ATA  in 
overcoming  funding  flow  problems.  The  combination  of  delays  in  receipt 
of  local  funds,  demand  for  payment  from  vendors,  and  delay  in  receipt 
of  the  first-year  Section  18  funds  caused  ATA  to  have  to  borrow 
$135,000  to  keep  service  running.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  County 
Commissioners  and  a bank  saw  fit  to  lend  these  funds  to  ATA  on  the 
prospect  that  grant  funds  would  be  forthcoming  to  enable  ATA  to  repay 
the  loan.  In  the  winter  of  1976/77,  ATA  was  shut  down  for  three  months 

due  to  a delay  in  the  receipt  of  Section  147  funds. 

One  of  ATA's  most  important  milestones  came  in  May  and  June  of  1980, 
when,  after  much  discussion,  the  County  Commissioners  of  all  six  coun- 
ties committed  cash  matching  funds  to  ATA  for  the  first  time.  In  the 
past,  ATA's  local  match  for  securing  federal  and  state  funds  had  always 

been  in  the  form  of  in-kind  services  or  other  non-cash  contributions. 

This  commitment  by  the  County  Commissioners  is  strong  evidence  of  con- 
tinuing local  support  for  ATA  as  a six-county  system. 

Needs  and  Changes  Desired  - The  ATA  Director  felt  that:  (1)  the  secur- 

ing of  new  vehicles;  (2)  decentral i zation  of  operations;  and  (3)  the 
acquisition  of  administrative  and  maintenance  facilities,  in  that 
order,  were  ATA's  most  important  needs.  Interestingly,  the  other  key 
informants  also  stated  a concern  for  items  (1)  and  (2).  Preventive 
maintenance,  backup  vehicles,  and  maintenance  facilities  were  items 
that  some  informants  thought  needed  priority  consideration. 
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One  interviewee  indicated  that  much  more  promotion  and  publicity  were 
needed,  especially  when  ATA  receives  its  new  vehicles  from  the  1978 
capital  grant.  The  same  person  felt  that  ATA' s marketing  and  service 
expansion  should  focus  more  on  work  trips  rather  than  on  agencies, 
which  the  interviewee  felt  were  adequately  served.  Two  other  respon- 
dents felt  that  more  development  and  promotion  of  route  deviation  ser- 
vice on  an  intermittent  ( two-to-three-days-a-week)  basis  was  needed  for 
general  public  service.  It  was  their  feeling  that  ATA's  identity  had 
become  that  of  an  el  derly-servi ng  system  rather  than  a work-trip  or 
general  public  system. 

Pros  and  Cons  of  ATA  - Multi-county  rural  authorities  are  not  as  common 
as  single-county  authorities  in  Pennsylvania.  While  other  states  tend 
to  have  several  multi-county  rural  authorities,  ATA  is  the  only  six- 
county  system  in  Pennsylvania.  Due  to  the  strength  of  decision-making 
and  funding  authority  vested  at  the  county  level  in  Pennsylvania  (home 
rule),  it  is  uncommon  to  find  an  area  where  six  counties  can  be  held 
together  for  a common  purpose.  The  six  counties  of  the  North  Central 
area  have  held  together,  however,  since  regional  service  was  first 
started  in  1973.  For  the  most  part,  as  far  as  its  constituents  and 
political  supporters  are  concerned,  the  ATA  model  is  the  right  one  for 
the  area. 

Its  sheer  size,  covering  six  separate  county  governments  and  numerous 
boroughs,  is  probably  ATA's  biggest  liability  when  it  comes  to  funding 
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support  and  satisfying  local  concerns.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  di  ff  i 
culties  and  length  of  time  it  has  taken  to  get  the  six  governments  to 
make  cash  appropriations  to  ATA  and  recent  concern  about  the  need  for 
operations  to  be  managed  closer  to  the  local  level.  ATA's  recent  con- 
sideration of  decentralizing  the  operations  directors  and  maintenance 
officers  to  three  locations  for  each  of  two  adjoining  counties  may  be 
means  of  satisfying  the  latter  concern.  Given  the  diversity  and  the 
various  levels  of  service  feasible  for  the  six  counties,  such  a change 
may  ultimately  be  necessary.  If  this  or  a similar  action  is  not 
taken,  certain  counties  may  eventually  want  to  separate  from  ATA. 

Because  it  was  started  as  a work-trip  system,  and  only  in  recent  years 
expanded  to  provide  social  service  transportation,  ATA  had  an  original 
basis  of  strength  with  industry,  workers,  and  some  politicians  that 
most  rural  systems  are  just  now  seeking.  The  integration  of  social 
service  transportation  under  ATA,  which  the  area  decision-makers 
wanted,  has  probably  been  ATA's  most  difficult  task.  In  retrospect, 
ATA  would  have  been  much  better  off  and  maintained  a more  stable  pres- 
ence if,  instead  of  taking  over  the  majority  of  the  region's  elderly 
transportation  at  one  time,  it  had  moved  more  slowly  and  been  able  to 
test  and  refine  agency  service  integration  with  public  service  under 
more  cautious  and  controlled  conditions. 

Nevertheless,  ATA  has  pursued,  and  succeeded  with,  PaDOT' s overall  pol 
icy  to  foster  rural  public  transportation  and  its  coordination  with 
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agency  transportation . It  had  experimented  and  succeeded,  and  experi- 
mented and  failed,  with  various  strategies  and  methods  of  service  be- 
fore most  of  the  Commonwealth's  rural  systems  were  in  existence.  ATA 
appears  to  have  come  through  an  expansionist  phase  in  the  late  1970's 
that  produced  large,  and  perhaps  careless,  staff  increases  with  the  use 
of  CETA  funds.  In  early  1979,  ATA  had  35  out  of  84  staff  positions 
funded  by  CETA.  Since  that  time,  cutbacks  and  changes  have  been  made 
to  substantially  reduce  that  number,  at  both  the  operations  and  admin- 
istrative levels.  ATA  now  appears  to  be  in  a phase  of  instituting 
improved  management  policies  and  practices,  plus  staff  refinements  and 
streamlining,  which  should  eventually  regain  some  of  the  cost  and  oper- 
ational efficiencies  the  system  showed  in  the  mid-1970's. 

The  conditions  under  which  a multi-county  authority  is  feasible  and 
desirable  in  Pennsylvania  are  not  commonplace.  The  ability  to  develop 
and  maintain  a multi-county  system  requires  unusual  leadership  and  suc- 
cess in  holding  several  governments  together.  It  is  not  likely  that 
there  are  many  areas  left  in  Pennsylvania  similar  to  the  North  Central 
region,  which  could  develop  such  a system.  Regardless  of  its  size, 
however,  the  experiences  of  ATA  still  offer  some  important  lessons  and 
examples  of  both  successful  and  unsuccessful  approaches,  strategies, 
and  practices  for  providing  rural  public  transportation  in  coordination 
with  agency  transportation. 
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LOCAL  INTERVIEWS  - JUNE  1980 


1.  Michael  Imbrogno,  Executive  Director,  ATA 

2.  Daniel  Fritz,  Deputy  Directory,  ATA 

3.  John  Caldwell,  Chairman,  Jefferson  County  Commissioners 

4.  Richard  Viglione,  Principal  Planner,  Elk  County,  and  ATA  charter 
board  member. 

5.  William  Ershahowski , Executive  Director,  North  Central  Pennsylvania 
Office  of  Human  Services 

6.  Dennis  McCartin,  former  planner  for  North  Central  Pennsylvania 
Office  of  Human  Services 
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Cambria  Area  Rural  Transit 


CART  is  a rural  transportation  system  serving  the  rural  portions  of 
Cambria  County  and  operated  by  the  Cambria  County  Community  Action 
Council  (CCAC) . It  is  centrally  operated  by  the  transportation  staff 
of  the  Council  and  receives  its  federal  and  State  funding  for  rural 
public  service  through  the  Cambria  County  Transit  Authority  (CCTA). 

All  service  is  operated  by  CART  staff  except  for  one  intercity  route, 
which  is  operated  by  Blue  & White  Lines,  Inc.  under  a subcontract  with 
CART. 


The  1980  population  of  the  County  was  182  ,974,  with  an  area  of  695 
square  miles.  The  area  served  by  CART  had  a population  of  85,908  and 
covered  600  square  miles.  The  only  area  not  covered  by  CART  is  the 
Johnstown  urbanized  area  in  the  Southwestern  corner  of  the  County. 
Johnstown  is  served  by  the  Cambria  County  Transit  Authority  which  oper 
ates  regular  fixed  route  service  within  the  urbanized  area. 

CART  is  an  interesting  case  study  because,  like  so  many  rural  systems, 
it  was  initiated  by  a social  service  agency  but,  in  recent  years,  has 
been  transitioning  into  the  operation  of  public  service.  CART  is  also 
similar  to  many  social  service-oriented  systems  in  that  it  provides 
contract  service  for  other  agencies.  Moreover,  during  1979  and  1980, 
the  CART  director.  Community  Action  Council  director,  and  County  Trans 
it  Authority  have  been  working  toward  transitioning  the  rural  public 
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system  away  from  the  CCCAC  to  become  a part,  or  division,  of  CCTA. 

CART  was  started  with  a food  and  nutrition  demonstration  grant  from  the 
Community  Services  Administration. 

How  and  Why  the  Project  Started 

In  1973  and  early  1974,  the  planners  and  directors  of  four  community 
action  agencies,  which  together  serve  the  six  counties  of  the  Southern 
Alleghenies  Planning  Region  (Bedford,  Blair,  Cambria,  Fulton,  Hunting- 
ton,  and  Somerset),  agreed  that  rural  transportation  service  for  the 
low  income,  elderly,  and  handicapped  was  a common  need  throughout  the 
region.  The  four  agencies  thus  conducted  a door-to-door  survey  of  the 
six-county  region  to  document  their  notions  about  rural  people's  need 
for  transportation. 

Information  from  this  survey  was  used  to  submit  a joint  grant  applica- 
tion to  the  Community  Services  Administration  (CSA)  for  a $145,000 
grant  to  fund  rural  transportation . The  grant  was  to  be  used  to  pay 
for  13  vans  for  use  by  all  six  counties,  gas,  maintenance,  insurance, 
and  salaries  for  one  coordinator  and  one  statistician.  The  Somerset 
County  Community  Action  Agency  was  agreed  upon  to  take  the  lead  for  the 
applicants  and  act  as  administrator  for  the  grant.  It  was  also  agreed 
that  each  of  the  other  three  community  action  agencies  would  submit 
monthly  bills  to  Somerset  for  operating  expenses  to  be  processed  cen- 
trally. The  Cambria  County  Community  Action  Council  was  one  of  the 
four  participating  agencies. 
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The  grant  was  awarded  in  1974  and  by  October  of  that  year,  the  Cambria 
County  Community  Action  Council  hired  a person  to  implement  and  direct 
rural  transportation  services  in  Cambria  County.  The  employment  of  the 
director  and  drivers  was  part  of  the  original  agreement  by  the  four 
participating  agencies  to  each  hire  its  own  staff  with  Community  Action 
Agency  funds  and  whatever  assistance  it  could  obtain  from  its  County 
government.  CCCAC  was  awarded  a cash  grant  from  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Community  Affairs  which  was  used  to  pay  the  salary  of  the 
transportation  director.  Also,  four  Green  Thumb  positions  were  awarded 
to  Cambria  County  by  the  state  for  providing  the  equivalent  of  two 
full-time  dispatchers  five  days  a week. 

In  December  1974,  the  agency  received  the  five  vans  for  use  in  Cambria 
County.  In  the  beginning,  CART  stood  for  Community  Action  Rural  Tran- 
sit and  was  used  as  a name  by  all  four  CAP  agencies  in  the  six-county 
region.  The  CCCAC  eventually  changed  the  official  name  of  the  CART 
program  in  Cambria  County  to  Cambria  Area  Rural  Transit.  This  name  has 
been  used  since  1977  and  is  still  promoted  as  the  CART  service  through- 
out the  County. 

With  the  five  available  vans,  the  director  decided  to  divide  the  County 
into  five  zones  and  to  station  one  van  in  each  zone.  Drivers  who  lived 
in  each  of  these  five  zones  were  hired  and  were  thereby  able  to  keep 
the  vans  at  their  homes  each  night.  A toll  free  watts  line  was  estab- 
lished County-wide  into  the  CART's  office  in  Cresson  for  the  demand  re- 
sponse system.  By  general  policy,  the  CART  system  took  advance 
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reservations  anywhere  from  one  week  to  24  hours  ahead  of  the  time  a 
ride  was  desired.  The  first  service  was  started  in  January  1975  after 
a great  deal  of  newspaper  announcements,  mass  printing  and  distribution 
of  flyers  and  schedules,  and  several  appearances  on  Johnstown  televi- 
sion shows  by  the  CART  director. 

The  County  Commissioners  specifically  directed  that  the  CART  system  be 
totally  rural,  and  that  it  not  be  allowed  to  pick  up  passengers  in  the 
Johnstown  urban  area  where  the  Johnstown  Traction  Company  (now  Cambria 
County  Transit  Authority)  provided  fixed  route  urban  service.  Also, 
the  Yellow  Cab  Company  provided  taxi  service  throughout  Johnstown,  and 
it  was  the  Commi ssioners'  desire  that  the  CART  system  not  interfere 
with  the  cab  company's  oprations.  It  was  also  the  initial  policy  of 
the  system  sponsors  that  the  service  be  completely  free  and  that  no 
fares  would  be  charged. 

Also,  the  policy  for  the  demand  response  system  was  that  when  vehicles 
were  loaded,  medical  trips  would  be  given  priority  and  that  all  other 
requests  would  be  considered  equally  thereafter.  If  a van  was  full  and 
a request  was  called  in  for  a medical  trip,  a scheduled  rider  who  was 
traveling  for  non-medical  reasons  would  be  bumped  and  offered  service 
the  next  day  or  the  next  available  time  period. 

In  addition  to  the  goal  of  providing  rural  transportation , with  primary 
consideration  given  to  the  low  income,  elderly,  and  handicapped,  the 
project  director  and  CCCAC  executive  director  also  had  a secondary  goal 
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to  eventually  "spin-off"  CART  from  CCCAC  to  be  freestanding.  It  was 
their  initial  objective  that  the  rural  system  would  become  either  a 
separate  non-profit  or  public  system,  or  a part  of  a combined  urban  and 
rural  public  systan  for  the  County. 

At  that  time,  service  in  the  Johnstown  area  was  still  provided  by  the 
private  operator  and  the  Transit  Authority  had  not  yet  come  into  being. 
The  Authority  was  created  in  July  1976  and  took  over  operations  from 
the  Johnstown  Traction  Company  in  December  of  that  year.  By  the  time 
the  County  Transit  Authority  started  operations,  the  CART  system  had 
already  been  operating  rural  service  for  two  years.  It  had  become 
fully  operative  from  the  initiatives  of  CCCAC  alone. 

Ini ti al  Operations 


Transition  From  Planning  to  Start-Up  - The  joint  grant  application  of 
the  four  community  action  agencies  of  the  Sourthern  Alleghenies  Region 
to  the  Community  Services  Administration  was  the  first  step  of  transi- 
tion from  planning  to  implementation  during  1974.  When  the  grant  award 
was  made,  the  next  important  step  was  taken  by  the  CCCAC  by  hiring  a 
director  for  the  CART  program  in  October  of  that  year.  Once  this  step 
was  taken,  the  agency  had  a person  whose  full  time  was  devoted  to  im- 
plementing and  managing  the  transportation  system. 
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During  the  director's  first  two  months,  he  completed  all  detailed  prep- 
arations for  start-up,  including  finalizing  the  operations  design  of 
the  CART  system,  hiring  drivers,  securing  five  vehicles,  and  starting 
promotional  and  marketing  efforts.  As  a result,  the  systan  was  able  to 
start  operations  in  January  1975,  only  a few  months  after  the  demon- 
stration grant  had  been  awarded. 

Promotion,  Initial  Operators,  Users  and  Equipment  - As  indicated  earl- 
ier, the  CART  director  spent  a great  deal  of  time  on  promotional  activ- 
ities at  the  beginning  of  the  project.  He  appeared  on  interview  pro- 
grams on  local  Johnstown  television  stations,  which  probably  resulted 
in  reaching  a great  many  people  throughout  the  County.  Also,  local 
newspapers  were  interested  in  the  CART  project  at  its  beginning  and  did 
several  articles  on  the  system,  at  no  cost  to  the  CART  program. 

The  director  also  had  a system  schedule  printed  in  bulk  quantity  for 
distribution  throughout  the  County  at  the  beginning  of  the  project. 

This  same  type  of  schedule  continues  in  use  today.  It  lists  the  five 
service  areas  of  the  County,  the  townships  and  boroughs  within  each 
area,  and  the  days  of  the  week  on  which  demand  response  service  is  pro- 
vided to  Johnstown  or  Altoona,  or  for  intra-zone  travel.  The  schedule 
also  briefly  explained  the  program  and  the  procedures  for  advance  call- 
in.  While  the  original  schedule  advertised  free  transportation,  of 
course  today's  schedule  shows  the  range  of  fares  that  are  charged. 
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As  indicated  earlier,  the  CART  system  was  operated  totally  by  the 
CCCAC,  using  vehicles  from  the  demonstration  grant  and  five  staff  driv- 
ers. The  project  operated  throughout  1975  with  the  five  conventional 
11-seat  vans  purchased  from  the  demonstration  grant.  None  of  these 
vans  was  specially  equipped  for  the  handicapped. 

The  system  was  promoted  as  providing  free  transportation  for  everyone 
living  in  the  rural  townships  and  boroughs  of  the  County,  to  medical 
and  dental  facilities,  shopping,  and  social  affairs.  It  was  also  made 
known,  however,  that  priority  would  be  given  to  transporting  the  elder- 
ly, handicapped,  and  low  income,  especially  for  travel  to  medical  and 
dental  services.  A membership  card  was  issued  to  the  riders  but  no 
fees  were  involved  unless  the  rider  wanted  to  make  a voluntary  dona- 
tion. It  was  also  specified  at  the  outset  that  the  project  was  not 
intended  to  transport  people  to  work,  groups  of  persons,  or  kindergar- 
ten pupils. 

According  to  the  first  project  director,  who  is  now  the  executive  di- 
rector of  CCCAC,  CART's  initial  ridership  was  primarily  elderly  and  low 
income,  with  an  estimated  60  to  70  percent  of  the  ridership  being 
elderly.  Many  of  the  trips  given  were  for  young  mothers  with  doctors' 
appointments  and  elderly  males  and  females  for  a variety  of  trip  pur- 
poses. 
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Initial  Operating  and  Performance  Data  - Since  CART  was  a member  of  the 


six-county  CSA  project  and  all  accounting,  recordkeepi ng  and  disburse- 
ment of  funds  was  done  centrally  through  the  Tri-County  Community  Ac- 
tion Agency  in  Somerset,  the  amount  of  data  for  CART  in  its  first  years 
is  very  limited.  Also,  since  the  four-county  project  was  broken  up  in 
1978  when  CSA  withdrew  the  remainder  of  its  demonstration  funding  due 
to  allegations  of  mismanagement  by  Tri -County,  it  was  not  feasible  to 
obtain  the  records  for  the  Cambria  County  project  for  the  paratransit 
case  study. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  CART  director  for  Cambria  County  maintained 
trip  records  and  cost  data  from  the  beginning  of  the  project.  Table 
3.1  shows  total  trips,  total  vehicle  miles,  number  of  vehicles,  and 
total  cost  for  calendar  years  1975  and  1976.  A percentage  breakdown  of 
the  number  of  passengers  by  trip  purpose  and  the  percentage  of  all  pas- 
sengers who  were  elderly  is  also  shown,  along  with  certain  performance 
calculations.  The  percentage  changes  from  year  to  year  is  given  in  the 
righthand  column. 

From  the  limited  data  available,  it  appears  that  the  CART  project  met 
its  goals  during  its  first  two  years  to  provide  service  primarily  to 
the  transportation  disadvantaged,  especially  the  elderly.  It  is  not 
evident  that  service  to  the  handicapped  was  achieved,  especially  since 
none  of  the  vehicles  was  accessible  and  since  data  is  not  given  for 
handicapped  per  se.  The  fact  that  17  percent  of  all  destinations  were 
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Table  3.1 

CART  FIRST  TWO  YEARS  OPERATIONS 

DATA 

1975 

(JAN-DEC) 

1976 

(JAN-DEC) 

7o 

Change 

Operating  & Cost  Data 

. Total  Trips 

16,986 

27,514 

(62) 

% Medical  Destination 

(17) 

(17) 

( 6) 

% Nutrition  Destination 

(24) 

(35) 

(11) 

% Shopping  Destination 

(27) 

(29) 

( 2) 

% Recreation  Destination 

(18) 

(13) 

(-5) 

70  Other  Destination 

(14) 

( 6) 

(-8) 

% Elderly  Riders 

(62) 

(69) 

( 7) 

. Total  Vehicle  Miles 

106,479 

132,472 

(24) 

. Operating  Vehicles 

5 

6 

(20) 

. Total  Cost 

$ 95,644 

$102,339 

( 7) 

Performance  Calculations 

Cost/Trip 

$5.63 

$3.72 

(-36) 

Cost/Vehicle  Mile 

90$ 

77$ 

(-14) 

Pass ./Vehicl e Mile 

.16 

.21 

(31) 

Mil es/Vehicl e 

21,296 

22,079 

( 4) 

SOURCE:  Base  data  from  Cambria  County  Community  Action  Council  , 

Inc.,  CART  Director;  aggregations  and  calculations  by  CGR, 
Inc.,  October  1980. 


for  medical  trips  is  likely  to  be  due  to  regular  doctors'  visits  by  the 
elderly  and  young  mothers,  as  was  indicated  by  the  first  CART  project 
director.  The  percentage  of  nutrition  site  destinations  increased  sig- 
nificantly between  1975  and  1976,  as  did  the  percentage  of  elderly 
riding  the  system.  These  two  figures  are  obviously  related  in  that  all 
of  the  nutrition  site  trips  would  be  taken  by  elderly  persons. 
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The  total  CART  ridership  of  16,986  passengers  during  its  first  year, 
versus  the  total  vehicle  mileage  of  106,479  miles,  yields  a passengers 
per  vehicle  mile  ratio  of  0.16.  While  this  ratio  was  relatively  low 
for  the  first  year,  there  was  a significant  increase  through  the  end  of 
1976,  when  the  ratio  went  to  0.21.  Also,  the  62  percent  increase  in 
passengers  between  1975  and  1976,  with  only  a 24  percent  increase  in 
total  vehicle  miles,  shows  an  overall  increase  in  productivity.  Thus, 
it  appears  that  the  sixth  vehicle  added  in  1976  was  needed,  and  was  put 
to  efficient  use.  This  is  also  evidenced  by  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  miles  per  vehicle  between  the  two  years. 

The  system  experienced  only  a seven  percent  cost  increase  between  1975 
and  1976  (estimated  by  CART  director),  while  there  was  a 24  percent 
increase  in  vehicle  miles.  Assuming  these  cost  figures  are  accurate, 
CART  showed  sizable  unit  cost  reductions  by  1976,  attributable  to  the 
increased  ridership  and  mileage. 

Evolution  to  Present  Operations 


Overall  Condition  and  Present  Status  - What  started  as  a four-county 
cooperative  social  services  agency  transportation  system  in  1975  has, 
as  of  1980,  evolved  into  one  a viable  rural  public  transportation  sys- 
tem for  Cambria  County.  Getting  to  that  point  was  not  easy,  however, 
in  that  the  original  four-county  consortium  was  terminated  in  1978  when 
the  lead  agency,  the  Tri-County  Community  Action  Agency,  lost  its  CSA 
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funding.  This  action  was  taken  by  CSA  due  to  problems  with  excessive 
indebtedness  and  alleged  mismanagement  of  funds  on  the  part  of  Tri- 
County,  as  reported  in  the  area  newspapers  at  the  time. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  Cambria  County  CART  operation,  which  was  in- 
dependent of  the  other  county  systems  from  the  start,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  monthly  expense  invoicing,  had  become  a viable  operation  on  its 
own  by  this  time.  Thus,  the  CART  name,  which  originally  stood  for  Com- 
munity Action  Rural  Transit,  was  changed  to  Cambria  Area  Rural  Transit 
to  increase  its  identity  as  a separate  system  for  Cambria  County. 

CART,  in  Cambria  County,  thrived  while  the  systems  in  neighboring  coun- 
ties ceased  to  exist  with  the  termination  of  the  CSA  demonstration 
grant. 

There  was  a period  in  the  winter  of  1977  and  spring  of  1978  when  CART 
was  operated  on  a "shoestring"  due  to  the  loss  of  the  CSA  grant.  Rural 
public  service  (no  fare/donation  service)  was  cut  back  to  two  days  a 
week  and  the  amount  of  charter  and  agency  contract  service  was  maxi- 
mized in  order  to  help  subsidize  public  service.  The  costs  of  the 
project  director  were  still  paid  for  by  the  Community  Affairs  grant  at 
that  time,  and  CETA  and  Green  Thumb  positions  were  used  for  drivers  and 
other  staff. 

In  May  1978,  CART  was  given  a technical  assistance  grant  and  hired  a 
consultant  to  help  recommend  ways  to  transition  the  service  to  be  more 
public-oriented  so  it  could  qualify  for  Pennsylvania's  Act  10  funding 
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assistance  program.  Also  during  this  period  of  time,  when  CART  was 
creating  its  own  identity  separate  from  the  four-county  consortium,  the 
program  was  expanded  beyond  just  the  Community  Action  Agency  to  provide 
contract  service  with  other  agencies  in  the  County.  Also,  in  place  of 

the  six-county  Policy  Advisory  Board  under  which  the  consortium  acted, 

a transportation  committee  was  established  within  the  CCCAC,  made  up  of 
users  and  other  interested  persons. 

With  the  results  of  the  technical  assistance  study,  CART  also  began  to 
prepare  for  public  subsidies  by  instituting  a fare  system,  whereas  pri- 
or to  that  time,  all  transportation  had  been  free.  Also  during  1978, 
the  CART  staff  and  the  new  Cambria  County  Transit  Authority  developed  a 
working  relationship  which  provided  the  needed  public  sector  sponsor- 
ship for  the  rural  program  in  order  to  receive  Act  10  funding. 

CART's  first  coordination  efforts  with  other  agencies  originated  in 
1976,  when  the  County  Area  Agency  on  Aging  agreed  to  pay  CART  $150  a 

month  for  dispatching  the  nine  11-seat  vans  owned  by  the  AAA.  This 

relationship  continues  today  as  part  of  CART's  non-public  service,  and 
essentially  provides  rides  for  seniors  to  meal  sites  and  recreation 
centers. 

In  1977,  a Goodwill  Industries  branch  was  opened  in  the  Town  of  Cresson 
where  CART  was  headquartered.  Goodwill  was  in  need  of  transportation 
and  had  heard  about  the  CART  service  from  earlier  meetings  in  Johnstown 
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I 

with  the  CART  director.  According  to  the  current  director  of  Goodwill 
Industries  for  the  County,  the  primary  reason  that  Cresson  was  the  site 
selected  for  the  branch  was  because  CART  service  was  available,  which 
was  felt  to  be  integral  to  the  success  of  the  sheltered  workshop.  Al- 
so, reportedly.  Goodwill  entered  into  a purchase-of-serv ice  agreement 
with  CART  initially  because  the  service  was  felt  to  be  very  low  in 
cost,  at  $9,000  for  one  year  of  service. 

In  1980,  however,  with  Goodwill  projecting  a need  to  purchase  $30,000 
worth  of  service  from  CART,  the  Goodwill  Board  of  Directors  required 
their  director  to  purchase  a van  for  the  agency  and  attempt  to  provide 
most  of  its  service  internally,  in  the  belief  that  it  would  save  the 
agency  $4,000  that  it  would  otherwise  pay  CART.  The  executive  director 
of  Goodwill  strongly  objected  to  this,  but  was  forced  to  do  it  because 
of  the  Board's  decision.  Nevertheless,  CART  still  does  a small  amount 
of  contract  service  for  Goodwill,  but  not  on  its  public  system. 

In  1980,  CART  still  uses  the  same  five  rural  sectors  it  started  with  in 
1975  to  organize  its  demand  response  service.  In  addition,  however, 

CART  has  added  fixed  route  service  through  a subcontract  with  Blue  & 
White  Lines,  Inc.  The  fixed  route  service  is  operated  between  Johns- 
town and  Ebensburg,  with  stops  at  boroughs  and  towns  along  the  way. 
Figure  3 shows  the  CART  demand  zones  and  fixed  routes  as  of  1980. 

While  in  1979  and  the  first  part  of  1980  CART  was  still  totally  demand 
response,  the  ridership  for  June  through  September  1980  was  46  percent 
fixed  route  passengers  and  54  percent  demand  response  passengers.  Also 
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FIGURE  3 

CART  Rural  Public  

Service  - 1980 


IV  CART  Reserve-a-Ride  Transit  Zones 

Blue  & White  Bus  Lines 
Fixed  Routes  (Section  5) 

..  McNulty  Bus  Lines 
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by  1980,  CART  had  contracts  with  seven  other  agencies  for  both  public 
and  non-public  service. 

Compared  to  the  original  five-vehicle  fleet  with  which  CART  started  in 
1975,  today  it  operates  13  vans,  dispatches  another  seven  owned  by  the 
AAA,  and  administers  the  intercity  coach  service  by  Blue  & White.  All 
services  are  run  five  days  a week.  In  increasing  its  fleet  over  the 
years,  CART  has  also  managed  to  acquire  two  lift  vans  through  the 
16(b)(2)  program,  which  gives  CART  capacity  to  transport  four  vdieel  - 
chairs  on  each  of  the  lift-equipped  vehicles.  Figure  4 shows  the  1980 
organizational  chart  for  the  CART  system. 

The  demand  response  system  is  essentially  the  same  as  was  originally 
started  in  1975,  with  f i ve-days-a-week  service  between  the  hours  of 
9:00  A.M.  and  4:00  P.M.  In  contrast  to  the  original  demand  response 
system,  however,  the  service  is  now  clearly  promoted  and  operated  as  a 
service  for  the  rural  general  public.  The  one-way  fares  charged  range 
from  45<t  to  $1.25,  with  the  lowest  fare  for  intra-zonal  trips  and  the 
highest  fare  for  trips  to  Johnstown  or  Altoona  from  Zones  1 and  2--the 
zones  furthest  from  those  two  cities.  The  promotional  and  advertising 
material  for  CART  no  longer  places  any  emphasis  on  special  groups  as 
was  the  case  at  its  beginning.  The  non-public  vehicles  dispatched  for 
the  County  AAA  by  CART  provide  trips  to  senior  centers  and  medical  and 
shopping  destinations  on  a rotating  basis  Monday  through  Friday. 
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The  Cambria  County  Transit  Authority  is  responsible  for  Federal  , State 
and  Local  Share  and  Fiscal  Overview. 

The  Cambria  County  Community  Action  Council,  Inc.  is  responsible  for 
daily  operations.  All  employees  of  CART  are  employed  under  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  Community  Action  Personnel  Policy. 


SOURCE:  CART  Director 


Figure  4 

CART  ORGANIZATION  - 1980 


In  summary,  CART  appears  to  have  successfully  evolved  into  a rural 
public  transportation  system  from  its  start  five  years  ago  as  a social 
service  transportation  system.  At  the  same  time,  however,  CART  is 
still  able  to  provide  needed  assistance  to  the  agencies  of  the  County. 
CART  has  been  able  to  achieve  a goal  that  it  may  have  been  attempting-- 
joint  public  and  consolidated  agency  service. 

During  1980,  the  status  of  CART  received  a boost  as  a service  of  County 
Government  when  efforts  were  begun  to  make  the  CART  system  a division, 
or  part,  of  the  County  Transit  Authority.  CART  and  CCTA  are  now 
working  under  an  action  plan  designed  to  culminate  in  the  consolidation 
of  the  CART  system  within  a one-year  period.  From  numerous  interviews 
by  the  consultant,  it  became  clear  that  there  was  a consensus  among 
CART,  CCTA,  CCCAC,  the  County  Planning  Commission  staff,  the  County 
Commissioners,  and  some  social  service  agencies  that  consolidation  was 
favored . 

Local  Support  and  Satisfaction  - According  to  the  five  local  key  in- 
formants interviewed  and  from  local  newspaper  articles  reviewed,  it 
appears  that  the  CART  system  has  built  a degree  of  public  awareness  and 
support  since  its  inception.  The  fact  that  CART  came  through  the  fund- 
ing controversy  surrounding  the  original  six-county  consortium,  while 
the  other  participating  agencies  had  to  terminate  their  services,  is  in 
itself  a notable  achievement.  Moreover,  indications  are  that  CART's 
transition  into  public  farepaying  service  has  been  well  received. 
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Although  Goodwill  Industries  is  no  longer  using  CART  to  the  degree  it 
originally  did,  this  decrease  in  non-public  service  is  not  a detraction 
from  CART.  The  reason  for  the  change  was  simply  the  agency's  inability 
to  make  its  transportation  budget  keep  pace  with  increasing  costs  and 
inflation  in  recent  years.  Moreover,  the  executive  director  of  Good- 
will indicated  that  he  was  "completely  satisifed  with  CART,"  that  he 
saw  "a  need  for  more  of  the  service  in  some  rural  areas  of  the  County," 
and  that  "it  was  supported  by  all  other  agencies  in  the  County." 

The  County  Transit  Authority  executive  director  indicated  that  CCTA 
received  constant  pressure  to  provide  service  in  the  Johnstown  vicinity 
and  other  areas  that  neither  CCTA's  nor  CART's  budget  permits  them  to 
serve.  He  feels,  though,  that  the  presence  of  CART  has  made  the  CCTA's 
job  easier.  Also,  of  course,  CCTA's  interest  in  consolidating  CART's 
service  as  part  of  the  Authority,  as  mentioned  earlier,  is  further  in- 
dication of  the  local  support  for  rural  service. 

According  to  the  principal  planner  for  the  Cambria  County  Planning  Com- 
mission, the  CART  system  is  wel  1-1  iked  by  the  County's  rural  residents, 
and  the  County  Commissioners  are  totally  in  favor  of  the  system.  In 
addition,  it  was  the  planner's  feeling  that  the  County  Commissioners 
may  eventually  force  certain  social  agencies  that  do  not  currently  uti- 
lize CART  to  do  so  in  the  future. 
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In  June  1980,  the  consultant,  under  a separate  project,  PaDOT's  Rural 
Management  Assistance  Project,  spent  two  days  with  the  same  persons 
interviewed  for  the  case  study  herein  and  some  staff  members  of  the 
Transit  Authority  and  the  CCTA  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  The 
purpose  of  that  effort  was  to  meet  with  the  local  parties  concerned 
with  public  transportation  and  make  a determination  as  to  whether  or 
not  consolidation  of  CART  under  the  County  Transit  Authority  should 
proceed.  As  indicated  earlier,  the  finding  in  this  regard  was  posi- 
tive, and  a recommendation  to  proceed,  which  included  five  specific 
action  steps  and  a suggested  timetable,  was  made  to  the  participants. 

During  the  course  of  this  special  project,  it,  again,  became  evident  to 
the  consultant  that  local  support  for  rural  transportation  in  Cambria 
County  was  very  strong,  and  that  CART  had  proved  to  most  of  the  local 
decision-makers  that  rural  transportation  was  a vital  service.  The 
recommended  consolidation  plan  was  accepted  by  local  officials  and,  as 
of  this  writing,  the  CART  director  indicates  that  progress  is  being 
made.  This  action,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  is  evidence  of  the 
support  for  rural  public  transportation  in  Cambria  County. 

Current  and  Past  Data  Comparisons  - Table  3.2  shows  operating  and  cost 
data  and  performance  calculations  for  the  first  quarter  of  Fiscal  year 
1979/80  compared  to  the  first  quarter  of  Fiscal  Year  1980/81,  and  the 
percentage  changes.  As  noted  in  the  table,  all  data  is  for  public  ser- 
vice only,  except  the  count  of  total  non-public  trips  shown  under 
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Table  3.2 

CART  OPERATING,  COST  AND  PERFORMANCE  DATA  - 1979  & 1980 

1979 

(JUL-SEP) 

1980 

(JUL-SEP) 

°/ 

/o 

Change 

Operating  Data 

Total  Public  Trips 

2,891 

8,833 

(206) 

Subtotal  Farepaying 

1,672 

6,729 

(302) 

Subtotal  User  Subsidy 

1,219 

2,204 

( 81) 

Total  Non-Public  Trips* 

1,177* 

236* 

(-80) 

Fixed  Route  Trips 

0 

4,085 

(4085) 

Demand  Trips 

2,891 

4,748 

( 64) 

Total  Vehicle  Miles 

18,869 

44,799 

(137) 

Total  Vehicle  Hours 

2,984 

3,674 

( 23) 

Operating  Vehicles 

8 

9 

( 12) 

Cost  Data 

Total  Cost 

$32,183 

$53,833 

(67) 

Subtotal  Admin. 

$ 6,940 

$10,899 

(57) 

Total  Pass.  Revenue 

$ 3,516 

$ 9,412 

(168) 

Performance  Calculations 

Cost/Trip 

$11.13 

$ 6.09 

(-45) 

Cost/Vehicle  Mile 

$ 1.70 

$ 1.20 

(-29) 

Cost/Vehicle  Hour 

$10.78 

$14.65 

( 36) 

Cost  Recovery  Ratio 

11% 

17% 

( 54) 

Admin.  Cost  Ratio 

22% 

20% 

(-10) 

Average  Fare 

65$ 

97<t 

( 49) 

Pass./Vehicl e Mile 

.15 

.20 

( 33) 

Pass./Vehicl e Hour 

.97 

2.4 

(147) 

SOURCE:  Base  data  from  Cambria  County  Community  Action  Council  , 

Inc.,  CART  Director;  aggregations  and  calculations  by  C6R, 
Inc.,  October  1980. 


*This  data  is  for  the  month  of  September  only;  all  other  data  is 
public  system  data  only. 
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operating  data,  which  is  for  the  month  of  September  only  in  each  case. 
Comparable  data  for  some  of  the  items  in  Table  3.2  is  shown  in  Table 
3.1  under  the  Initial  Operating  and  Performance  Data  subsection. 

The  1979  and  1980  data  comparisons  presented  in  Table  3.2  show  a sub- 
stantial increase  in  ridership  for  public  service  and  a large  decrease 

in  the  amount  of  non-public  ridership.  As  mentioned  earlier,  the  ser- 
vice operated  by  CART  in  1979  added  a fixed  route  between  Ebensburg  and 
Johnstown,  which,  in  a very  short  period  of  time,  has  provided  CART 

with  almost  an  equal  number  of  fixed  route  and  demand  response  passen- 

gers, as  shown  by  the  1980  data  in  the  table.  Prior  to  this  time,  the 
system  had  been  totally  demand  response. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  the  trip  data  that,  while  CART  obviously 
had  a large  increase  in  farepaying  passengers  attributable  to  the  fixed 
route  run,  there  was  also  a significant  increase  in  user  subsidy  or 
public  contract  service,  with  an  81  percent  increase  from  1979  to  the 
same  period  in  1980.  Thus,  it  appears  that  CART  is  continuing  to  pro- 
vide a vital  service  to  agencies  in  the  County  as  well  as  farepaying 
public  service.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  a large  decrease 
in  the  non-public  trip  volume  is  reportedly  due  to  CART  converting  most 
of  its  demand  response  system  to  a general  public  system. 

As  shown  in  the  table,  increases  in  ridership  levels  exceeded  the  in- 
creases in  vehicle  miles,  vehicle  hours,  and  total  cost,  suggesting 
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that  the  service  additions  for  1980  are  quite  productive  for  CART.  The 
notable  increase  in  farepaying  trips  contributed  to  the  large  increase 
in  passenger  revenue  between  1979  and  1980.  These  increases  had  a sig- 
nificant impact  upon  the  system,  as  shown  by  the  increase  in  the  cost 
recovery  ratio,  from  11  percent  in  1979  to  17  percent  in  1980. 

The  other  performance  calculations  shown  at  the  bottom  of  Table  3.2 
also  indicate  that  CART's  productivity  has  increased,  with  a lowering 
of  cost  per  trip  and  cost  per  vehicle  mile  figures.  CART's  fare  in- 
creases over  the  past  year- -from  an  average  of  65$  to  97$  County-wide-- 
constitute  a 49  percent  increase.  The  passengers  per  vehicle  mile  and 
passengers  per  vehicle  hour  ratios  also  experienced  sizable  increases 
between  1979  and  1980. 

Table  3.3  shows  data  comparisons  for  1975  and  1980.  These  comparisons 
show  interesting  percentage  changes  for  CART  over  the  five-year  period. 
First  of  all,  the  total  ridership  of  the  system,  for  both  public  and 
non-public  trips,  increased  by  124  percent,  for  an  average  of  about  25 
percent  per  year.  For  1975,  the  total  trips  are  reported  as  non-public 
trips  because  the  system  was  limited  as  described  earlier,  and  general 
public  service  was  not  promoted.  Since  the  figures  for  1975  are  con- 
sidered to  be  all  non-public,  the  comparison  to  1980  is  interesting  for 
CART,  since  it  shows  a decrease  of  83  percent  in  the  non-public  trips. 
The  system  has  been  able  to  convert  a large  proportion  of  its  agency 
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ridership  to  farepaying  or  user  side  subsidy  trips  on  the  publicly  pro- 
moted route  and  the  demand  response  services. 


Table  3.3 

CART  DATA  COMPARISONS  - 1975  & 1980  MONTHLY 

AVERAGES 

1975 

1980 

°/o  Chg. 

Total  Public  & Non-Public  Trips 

1416 

3180 

(124) 

Public  Trips 

0 

2944 

(2944) 

Non-Public  Trips 

1416 

236 

(-83) 

Fixed  Route  Trips 

0 

1362 

(1362) 

Demand  Response  Trips 

1416 

1583 

(12) 

Vehicle  Miles 

8873 

14,933 

(68) 

Operating  Vehicles 

5 

9 

(80) 

Total  Cost 

$7970 

$17,944 

(125) 

Cost/Trip 

$5.63 

$6.10 

(8) 

Cost/Vehicle  Mile 

904 

$1.20 

(33) 

Pass ./Vehicl e Mile 

.16 

.20 

(25) 

SOURCE:  Base  data  from  Cambria  County  Community  Action  Council  , 

Inc.,  CART  Director;  aggregations  and  calculations  by  CGR, 
Inc.,  October  1980. 


A similar  magnitude  of  change  is  seen  in  the  comparison  of  fixed  route 
trips  versus  demand  response  trips.  CART  started  as  a system  that  was 
totally  demand,  but  by  1980,  almost  half  of  the  total  ridership  was  on 
fixed  routes.  The  growth  in  the  demand  response  system  has  been  margi- 
nal at  12  percent.  Unfortunately,  data  is  not  readily  available  to  in- 
dicate to  what  extent  the  original  ridership  on  the  demand  system  has 
converted  to  intercity  fixed  route  service  between  Ebensburg  and  Johns- 
town. 
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The  only  comparable  productivity  indicator  available  between  the  two 
years  is  passengers  per  vehicle  mile.  As  shown  at  the  bottom  of  Table 
3.3,  the  passengers  per  vehicle  mile  ratio  increased  45  percent  over 
the  past  five  years.  The  operating  cost  for  the  system  rose  about  125 
percent.  However,  the  cost  figure  given  for  1980  is  only  for  public 
service.  Thus,  the  ratios  for  cost  per  trip,  cost  per  vehicle  mile, 
and  passengers  per  vehicle  mile  for  1980  are  only  for  the  public  ser- 
vice operated  by  CART.  Undoubtedly,  if  these  same  indicators  were  ex- 
amined for  the  combination  of  public  and  non-public  service,  the  1980 
ratios  would  be  even  more  favorable.  It  thus  appears  that  CART's  in- 
crease in  service,  which  has  focused  on  public  routes  over  the  past  few 
years,  has  been  done  in  a relatively  productive  and  efficient  fashion. 

Goals  and  Objectives  Analysis  - Written  goal  and  objective  statements 
from  CART  are  not  available  due  to  the  fact  that  the  original  statement 
of  objectives  was  part  of  the  six-county  consortium's  application  to 
the  Community  Services  Administration,  records  of  which  were  retained 
by  the  now-defunct  Tri-County  Community  Action  Agency.  From  newspaper 
articles,  printed  advertisements  and  the  interview  of  local  key  inform- 
ants, especially  the  current  and  previous  CART  directors,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  summarize  what  CART's  goals  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
ject, and  what  additional  goals  have  been  adopted  since  then. 

CART  was  originally  conceived  by  the  planners  of  the  four  community 
action  agencies  which  eventually  formed  the  consortium  to  operate 
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service  in  the  six  adjoining  counties.  The  contention  of  the  planners 
regarding  the  need  for  rural  transportation  was  based  on  their  observa- 
tions and  information  that  that  there  was  a tremendous  need  for  rural 
transportation  assistance  to  give  low  income  and  elderly  residents  ac- 
cess to  the  cultural  centers.  From  this  general  premise,  the  system 
developed  for  Cambria  County  was  committed  to  the  following  goals: 


1.  Provide  van  transportation  service  for  the  rural  resi- 
dents of  Cambria  County.  The  system  is  specifically 
restricted  to  service  in  the  rural  areas  of  the  County 
and  not  allowed  to  pick  up  residents  of  the  Johnstown 
urban  area,  where  the  local  cab  company  and  bus  system 
provide  service. 

2.  Service  is  to  be  available  to  anyone  in  the  rural  areas 
desiring  travel  to  medical  and  dental  facilities,  shop- 
ping areas,  and  social  affairs.  However,  the  immediate 
goal  is  to  provide  transportation  to  the  elderly,  hand- 
icapped, and  low  income,  especially  those  traveling  to 
medical  and  dental  services,  as  a top  priority,  and 
then  to  others. 

3.  The  system  is  not  designed  to  transport  persons  to  and 
from  work,  groups  of  persons,  or  kindergarten  pupils. 

4.  Become  the  transportation  means  for  all  social  service 
agencies  in  the  County. 

5.  Attempt  to  "spin  off"  CART  from  the  Cambria  County  Com- 
munity Action  Council  to  be  either  a freestanding  pub- 
lic service  or  part  of  County  government. 


Comparing  these  five  goals  to  CART's  status  today,  it  appears  that 
these  goals  have  either  been  achieved  or  at  least  are  in  the  process  of 
being  achieved.  An  achievement  that  was  not  among  CART's  original  ob- 
jectives, however,  is  the  development  of,  and  concentration  on,  public 
service  over  the  past  few  years. 
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Since  its  beginning,  CART  has  developed  contracts  with  the  County  AAA, 
the  Association  of  the  Blind  and  Handicapped,  St.  Francis  Upward  Bound 
Program  for  Youth,  Pennysl vania  Association  of  Retarded  Children,  Cam- 
bria County  MH/MR  Program,  and  Goodwill  Industries.  Thus,  the  goal  of 
becoming  the  means  of  transportation  for  all  social  service  agencies  in 
the  County  and  the  project's  overall  goal  regarding  primary  focus  on 
the  elderly,  handicapped,  and  low  income  seem  to  have  been  satisified. 
In  addition,  the  fact  that  17  percent  of  all  trip  destinations  in  1975 
and  1976  were  medical,  and  24  percent  and  35  percent,  respectively, 
each  year  were  for  nutrition  site  trips,  is  also  indicative  of  the  sys- 
tem's being  of  benefit  to  the  transportation  disadvantaged. 

To  some  extent,  the  original  goals  of  the  system,  which  were  so  heavily 
focused  on  the  transportation  disadvantaged  are  now  somewhat  lower  in 
priority  since  the  CART  system  has  evolved  into  a public  farepaying 
system,  which  is  promoted  and  advertised  for  all  members  of  the  general 
public.  Priority  is  no  longer  given  to  certain  trip  purposes. 

Inflation  and  cutbacks  in  social  services  funding  in  recent  years  have 
made  it  more  difficult  for  agencies  in  the  area  to  utilize  the  CART 
system.  Although  the  Goodwill  Industries  has  had  difficulty  in  afford- 
ing service  through  CART,  the  system  still  provides  transportation  for 
most  of  the  agencies  that  it  developed  service  agreements  with  in  1976 
and  1977. 
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Public  Versus  Non-Public  Service  - The  fixed  route  service  started  by 


CART  in  1980  has  probably  had  more  of  an  impact  on  actually  shifting 
CART  from  non-public  to  public  service  than  any  other  operational 
change.  Prior  to  1980,  the  decision  to  open  the  demand  response  ser- 
vice to  the  general  public  and  not  prioritize  it  for  the  transportation 
disadvantaged  was  the  other  important  step  in  bringing  CART  to  public 
status.  In  1979,  the  CART  director  began  regular  advertising  efforts 
through  printed  schedules  in  the  newspaper,  which  made  it  clear  to  res- 
idents of  the  County  that  the  system  was  publicly  accessible. 

The  CART  director  reports  that  the  public  contract,  or  user  side  subsi- 
dy, service  is  all  for  elderly  persons  whose  rides  are  paid  for  by  the 
County  AAA.  In  this  regard,  the  public  system  is  still  providing  a 
major  benefit  to  persons  who  are  clients  of  agencies.  In  addition, 

CART  maintains,  although  at  a much  lower  level,  a non-public  charter 
service.  This  non- public  service,  however,  constituted  only  three 
percent  of  the  total  CART  ridership  between  July  and  September  1980. 

The  demand  response  service  that  CART  provides  into  Johnstown  from  each 
of  the  five  zones  of  the  County  makes  transfers  to  the  Transit  Author- 
ity buses  as  well  as  the  Yellow  Cabs  in  Johnstown.  This  practice, 
which  was  started  at  the  beginning  of  the  project,  has  provided  the 
basis  for  a positive  working  relationship  between  CART  and  the  Transit 
Authority  and  cab  company.  The  consolidation  of  the  CART  service  under 
CCTA,  which  is  now  being  worked  on,  speaks  for  the  success  of  the  CART 
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program  in  developing  into  a rural  public  system  more  than  any  other 
factor.  In  1976,  when  CCTA  was  formed,  the  Authority's  charter  speci- 
fied that  it  would  provide  a County-wide  transit  system.  Thus,  from 
the  beginnings  of  the  Authority  as  well  as  the  early  stages  of  the  CART 
system,  there  has  been  an  intent  in  Cambria  County  to  develop  rural 
public  service. 

Summary  of  Findings 


Milestones  and  Key  Events  - There  are  several  events  throughout  CART's 
development  that  have  had  a significant  bearing  on  the  system's  success 
and  status  today.  The  decision  by  the  four  partici pati ng  community  ac- 
tion agencies  at  the  beginning  of  the  six-county  program  to  each  oper- 
ate its  county  service  independent  of  one  another  was,  as  it  turned 
out,  crucial  to  CART's  survival.  Starti  ng  out  with  this  condition,  the 
system  was  sufficiently  established  as  a Cambria  County  service  to  al- 
low it  to  continue  even  after  the  demise  of  the  six-county  consortium. 
If  it  had  been  decided  to  make  the  six-county  consortium  a centralized 
regional  system  with  one  organization,  CART  may  not  exist  today. 

In  1976,  the  second  year  of  CART's  existence,  the  County  formed  the 
Cambria  County  Transit  Authority.  The  decision  by  the  County  Commis- 
sioners to  charge  the  Authority  with  responsibil  i ty  for  developing  pub- 
lic transit  on  a "County-wide  basis"  was  instrumental  to  the  eventual 
decision  to  consolidate  CART  with  the  Transit  Authority,  which  is  being 
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sought  at  the  present  time.  In  1978,  the  Authority  was  most  useful  to 
CART  in  acting  as  the  governmental  applicant  for  Act  10  funds  to  subsi- 
dize the  CART  program.  Since  the  start  of  this  relationship,  the  Au- 
thority has  provided  the  flow-through  of  funding  to  the  CART  program. 

In  1977,  CART  received  two  16(b)(2)  lift-equipped  vans.  This  was  an 
important  acquisition  for  CART  because  it  enabled  the  system  to  meet 
one  of  its  original  obj  ecti  ves--to  help  the  handicapped  of  the  County. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  CART  had  accessible  vehicles,  and  both  of 
these  are  still  in  operation  today. 

Perhaps  the  most  critical  time  in  CART's  existence  was  when  CSA  demon- 
stration funding  was  lost  in  1977  and  1978.  Aside  from  the  CETA  and 
Green  Thumb  positions  and  the  grant  for  the  project  coordinator  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Community  Affairs,  the  entire  CART  sys- 
tem had  been  run  from  the  demonstration  grant.  Severe  cutbacks  were 
made  in  the  CART  operation  and  the  Community  Action  Council  managed  to 
keep  CART  alive  long  enough  to  obtain  a technical  assistance  grant 
which  was  used  for  a study  to  assist  CART  in  becoming  qualified  for  Act 
10  funding. 

After  this  study  was  completed,  the  County  Transit  Authority  acted  in 
CART's  behalf  as  the  applicant  for  Act  10  funds,  and  eventually  a grant 
was  awarded  for  1978/79.  The  working  relationship  that  CART  had  built 
with  the  Transit  Authority  at  this  time  was  obviously  most  helpful. 
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Prior  to  this  point,  CART  had  already  started  providing  feeder  service 
to  the  city  bus  lines.  Thus,  with  the  help  of  CCTA  and  the  technical 
assistance  study,  CART  was  able  to  make  a successful  transition  from 
the  loss  of  the  demonstration  funding  into  Pennsylvania  Act  10  funding, 
which  was  the  start  of  public  service  for  CART.  During  the  1978/79 
period,  CART  was  able  to  convert  the  demand  response  system  to  a pub- 
licly promoted  farepaying  system.  In  this  way,  the  base  was  built  for 
the  coming  of  the  Section  18  funding  program  in  conjunction  with  Act 
10. 


During  its  first  year  under  the  combined  Section  18/Act  10  funding, 
CART's  development  of  fixed  route  service,  with  the  use  of  Blue  & White 
Lines,  Inc.  as  a subcontractor,  was  also  a milestone  event  for  CART. 

As  reported  earlier,  this  change  in  operations,  although  it  involved 
just  one  route  with  service  between  Ebensburg  and  Johnstown,  truly 
changed  the  status  of  CART  to  a public  system.  Almost  half  of  CART's 
ridership  became  fixed  route  riders,  whereas  prior  to  the  Blue  & White 
route,  the  system  had  been  totally  demand  response.  At  the  same  time, 
the  fixed  route  service  has  enabled  CART  to  substantially  decrease  its 
non-public  operations  for  agency  clients  who  cannot  be  accommodated  by 
the  regular  public  service. 

Finally,  the  recent  efforts  during  1980  by  CART,  CCTA,  and  CCCAC  to 
consolidate  CART  under  the  County  Transit  Authority  has  been  a most 
important  step  in  CART's  evolution.  As  of  this  writing,  the  CART 
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director  reports  that  progress  is  being  made  on  its  five-step  action 
plan  designed  to  lead  to  consolidation  of  the  rural  service  under  the 
Transit  Authority.  It  is  expected  that  this  consolidation  should  be 
completed  within  the  year.  CART  has  become  a well-known  and  liked  pub- 
lic service  in  rural  Cambria  County  in  less  than  five  years. 

Needs  and  Changes  Desired  - The  idea  of  consolidating  CART  under  the 
Cambria  County  Transit  Authority  was  the  change  most  frequently  sug- 
gested by  key  informants  from  the  local  area.  The  only  other  issue 
that  more  than  one  interviewee  expressed  was  the  need  to  force  social 
agencies  to  utilize  the  CART  system.  In  both  cases,  the  respondents 
felt  that  the  need  was  for  the  state  and  federal  governments  to  use 
their  influence  to  force  coordination. 

Other  needs  or  desires  for  change  that  were  suggested  by  the  various 
respondents  include: 


. Handicapped  ridership  has  been  marginal  since  CART 
obtained  accessible  vehicles.  It  appears  that  there 
is  not  the  demand  for  accessible  service  that  was 
originally  assumed  when  CART  first  started.  This 
condition  should  be  confirmed. 

. CART  should  expand  its  service  to  include  work 
trips . 

. CART  should  be  promoted  with  respect  to  its  benefits 
for  energy  conservation. 

. CART  should  increase  its  marketing  activities. 

. CART  needs  to  develop  a sound  maintenance  system 
over  which  it  has  direct  internal  control . 
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. CART  should  not  in  any  way  subsidize  non- public  ser- 
vice. 

. The  hours  of  service  need  to  be  expanded,  and  the 
system  should  expand  service  into  remote  areas  of 
the  County. 

. The  CART  system  is  too  large  now  to  be  operated  by 
one  director  and  a secretary/bookkeeper,  and  is  in 
need  of  rvi  operations  director.  Furthermore,  the 
CART  director's  other  non- transportation  duties  at 
CCCAC  detract  from  his  ability  to  pay  full  attention 
to  CART. 

. The  vehicle  leases  that  CART  has  to  pay  are  very 
high  and  point  out  the  need  for  CART  to  obtain  a 
capital  grant  to  purchase  new  vehicles. 

. CART  needs  a radio  system,  especially  for  its  demand 
response  service. 


All  of  the  respondents  were  very  positive  in  their  support  of  the  CART 
system.  There  also  appeared  to  be  universal  support  for  continuation 
of  the  rural  service  and  to  stabilize  the  status  of  CART  through  some 
form  of  merger  with  the  County  Transit  Authority.  None  of  the  respon- 
dents expressed  any  serious  or  unsol vable  complaints  about  CART. 

Pros  and  Cons  of  CART  - The  CART  system  seems  to  have  had  an  easier 
transition  into  the  Section  18  program  than  many  small  systems  that 
grew  out  of  community  action  agencies  or  other  social  service  organiza- 
tions in  Pennsylvania.  To  some  extent,  this  transition  may  have  been 
made  easier  by  the  crisis  that  CART  faced  when  the  former  six-county 
consortium  lost  its  demonstration  funding  and  CART  was  forced  in  1977/ 
78  to  find  other  ongoing  funding.  Thus,  CART  had  already  made  its 
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transition  from  what  had  been  an  almost  totally  social  service-oriented 
system  prior  to  the  availability  of  Section  18  funding. 

CART  appears  to  have  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  combined  fixed  and 
non-fixed  route  operations  for  rural  systems,  as  evidenced  by  the  rise 
in  fixed  route  patronage  to  equal  non-fixed  route  ridership  during  the 
first  year  of  fixed  route  service.  While  the  local  decision-makers  are 
united  in  their  desire  to  consolidate  CART  under  CCTA,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  CART  has  been  a successful  rural  system  while  under 
the  Community  Action  Agency  organization.  Although  many  benefits  of 
the  proposed  consolidation  are  evident,  the  fact  remains  that,  in  its 
local  context,  CART  has  become  a successful  and  popularly  supported 
rural  system  under  a private  non-profit  social  service  agency. 

It  appears  that  CART  has  evolved  into  a rural  public  system,  although 
that  was  not  one  of  its  original  goals.  The  important  point  is  that 
the  system  has  been  successful.  Moreover,  it  appears  that  CART's  con- 
tinued success  has  become  more  relevant  to  its  relationship  with  the 
County  government  and  the  County  Transit  Authority  than  it  is  now  with 
the  social  service  agencies  of  the  County. 

The  Commonwealth,  and  the  entire  country  for  that  matter,  is  full  of 
rural  and  paratransit  systems  that  all  claim  to  have  had  an  original 

goal  to  demonstrate  their  success  to  the  governments  of  their  area  so 

v 

that  they  could  eventually  become  either  a part  of  the  government  or 
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a freestanding  entity  supported  by  the  government.  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  such  systems  are  still  striving  to  achieve  that  goal.  CART  is 
one  of  those  systems  which  appears  to  have  proved  itself  to  its  local 
government  and  is  on  the  verge  of  making  a full  transition.  In  this 
regard,  CART  shows  that  it  is  possible  to  evolve,  in  a two-year  period, 
from  almost  a total  social  service  system  to  a predominantly  public 
system,  and  that  both  services  can  be  run  by  the  same  organization. 


i 
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LOCAL  KEY  INFORMANT  INTERVIEWS  - MAY  1980 


1.  David  Belz,  Principal  Planner,  Cambria  County  Planning  Commission 

2.  Pete  Bongiovonni , Executive  Director,  Goodwill  Industries  of 
Cambria  County 

3.  John  Chrzanowski , Executive  Director,  Cambria  County  Community 
Action  Council,  Inc. 

4.  Harold  Jenkins,  General  Manager,  Cambria  County  Transit  Authority 

5.  Mike  Noel,  Director,  Cambria  Area  Rural  Transit 
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LISTS 


Lancaster  Integrated  Specialized 
Transportation  System 


The  LISTS  system  serves  throughout  Lancaster  County  which  is  situated 
in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  State.  Except  for  the  City  of  Lancaster 
and  its  urbanized  area  at  the  center  of  the  County,  the  remainder  of 
the  LISTS  service  area  is  rural  farmland  in  the  heart  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  country.  The  County  had  a 1980  population  of  362,346.  The 
population  of  the  Lancaster  urbanized  area  served  by  Red  Rose  Transit, 
the  City's  fixed  route  system,  was  about  117,000.  The  County  has  945 
square  miles  in  land  area.  With  about  383  persons  per  square  mile,  it 
has  the  most  densely  populated  area  of  the  four  case  studies  in  this 
report . 

LISTS  is  a private  non-profit  corporation  established  to  serve  the 
elderly,  handicapped  and  low  income  residents  of  Lancaster  County, 
Pennsylvania.  This  is  a "brokerage"  type  of  system  whereby  LISTS  acts 
as  a "middleman"  to  link  people  who  need  specialized  transit  with 
operators  who  can  provide  the  service.  Thus,  LISTS  does  not  employ 
drivers  but,  instead,  contracts  with  private  companies  and  the  local 
transit  authority,  who  have  vehicles  and  drivers  who  will  provide  the 
service  under  their  terms  and  condition.  To  date,  all  the  operators 
contracted  by  LISTS  have  been  the  local  transit  authority,  taxi  com- 
panies, or  van  paratransit  operators  who  are  willing  to  provide  shared 
or  group  rides  on  a door-to-door  demand  response  basis. 
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LISTS  brokerage  or  administrative  costs  have  been  paid  for  by  local  and 
federal  grants  and  the  operating  cost  has  been  paid  for  in  full  by  the 
agencies  that  purchase  rides  for  their  clients.  Like  many  other  spe- 
cialized systems,  LISTS  has  recently  been  exploring  the  possibility  of 
expanding  to  public  farepaying  service  with  the  use  of  Pennsylvania  Act 
10  and  UMTA  Section  18  funding  subsidies  for  rural  public  transporta- 
tion . 

How  and  Why  the  Project  Started 

LISTS  came  about  from  a succession  of  local  efforts,  starting  with 
volunteer  transportation  by  the  United  Way,  a private  operator's 
objection  to  a series  of  16(b)(2)  vehicle  grant  requests  in  1974,  and 
culminating  in  a planning  and  development  effort  by  the  County  Planning 
Commission  from  1975  to  1977. 

In  1971,  the  County  Information  and  Referral  System  (LINC),  started 
under  the  United  Way,  began  to  receive  many  requests  for  transportation 
by  the  elderly,  handicapped  and  low  income.  A system  using  about  30 
volunteers  and  one  paid  driver  was  the  initial  response  by  LINC  to  help 
meet  this  demand.  With  the  advent  of  the  16(b)(2)  program  in  1974, 
several  agencies  (the  County  AAA,  CAP  agency.  Handicap  Pre-school,  and 
Ephrata  Area  Rehabilitation  Service)  submitted  letters  of  intent  to 
Penn  DOT  to  apply  for  funds  to  buy  vans.  At  about  the  same  time,  the 
United  Way  started  a transportation  task  force  to  study  the  needs  and 
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solutions  for  transportation  service.  The  AAA,  CAP  agency,  and  LINC 
were  recommended  by  the  task  force  to  be  the  key  agencies  to  coordinate 
their  transportation  services. 

The  Lancaster  Yellow  Cab  Company  was  already  providing  some  elderly  and 
handicapped  exclusive  ride  taxi  service  but  not  yet  under  contract  with 
social  service  agencies.  Lancaster  Yellow  Cab  protested  to  Penn  DOT 
that  the  16(b)(2)  funding  should  not  be  allowed  because  it  and  other 
cab  companies  could  provide  the  service.  As  a result,  the  County  Com- 
missioners and  Planning  Commission  agreed  with  the  taxi  companies  and 
decided  to  make  a study  of  the  situation  to  find  a solution.  Coinci- 
dentally, in  1975,  the  Governor's  Rural  Public  Transportation  Studies 
were  being  funded  throughout  the  Commonwealth  and  Lancaster  County  was 
ready  and  able  to  use  this  funding  to  undertake  its  study  through  the 
County  Planning  Commission. 

Under  the  Planning  Commission,  a two-year  study  was  conducted  using 
interviews  and  monthly  meetings  that  included  12  agencies.  Red  Rose 
Transit  Authority,  and  interested  operators.  In  addition  to  the  month- 
ly group  meetings,  a series  of  40  individual  meetings  were  conducted  by 
the  Commi ssion' s transportation  planner  and  one  of  the  principals  of 
Lancaster  Yellow  Cab.  The  final  report  recommended  four  options:  (1) 

an  integrated/central  ized  system  under  Red  Rose  Transit;  (2)  a lead 
agency  using  the  CAP  agency;  (3)  a new  non-profit  corporation;  and  (4) 
a new  paratransit  association.  By  consensus  decision,  the  third  option 
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of  a new  non-profit  corporation  was  selected.  At  the  time,  more  and 
more  agecnies  were  stopping  their  service  due  to  funding  cutbacks  and 
eventually  the  AAA  and  the  CAP  agency  were  the  only  agency  operators. 

In  January  1977,  the  study  committee  completed  its  final  meetings  and 
accepted  the  study  report.  In  April,  an  Implementation  Task  Force  was 
formed  to  work  on  developing  the  new  brokerage  corporation.  It  took 
until  October  of  that  year  to  charter  and  establish  the  corporation. 
Also,  during  that  time,  a successful  application  was  made  for  an  FHWA 
Section  147  Demonstration  Grant  and  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to 
obtain  Pennsylvania  Act  10  rural  transit  funds.  In  October  1977,  LISTS 
was  started  by  hiring  its  first  director  and  a principal  of  Yellow  Cab 
as  a consultant  who  had  also  served  as  chairman  of  the  Implementation 
Task  Force.  The  by-laws  of  the  corporation  state  that  its  purpose  is: 

The  business  and  purposes  of  this  corporation  will  be 
to  help  meet  the  special  transportation  needs  of  the 
elderly,  handicapped,  and  low  income  persons  and  other 
citizens  of  the  County  of  Lancaster  by  coordinating 
and/or  providing  cost  effective  transportation  services 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  various  clients. 

Initial  Operations 


Transition  From  Planning  to  Start-Up  - As  indicated  above,  an  Implemen- 
tation Task  Force  was  established  in  April  1977  after  the  planning 
study  was  adopted.  Through  meetings  and  the  work  of  this  task  force, 
the  transition  from  planning  to  implementation  was  made  over  a 
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six-month  period.  During  this  time,  the  successful  Section  147  Grant 
Application  was  made,  the  corporation  chartered,  and  a director  re- 
cruited who  had  previously  been  on  staff  at  the  local  Goodwill  Indus- 
tries Sheltered  Workshop.  The  LISTS  board  of  directors  was  specified 
to  include  from  9 to  15  members,  with  at  least  one  member  from  the 
Lancaster  City  Government,  County  Government,  and  the  County  Planning 
Commission.  The  remainder  of  the  membership  was  open  to  include,  but 
not  be  limited  to:  agencies,  elderly,  handicapped,  low  income,  transit 

providers  and  other  interested  citizens.  A 12-member  board  was  estab- 
li shed. 

The  County  Commissioners  lent  LISTS  $15,000  start-up  funds  until  Janu- 
ary 1979  when  the  Section  147  funds  flowed  and  were  used  to  pay  back 
the  loan.  All  but  about  $5000  of  the  loan  was  paid  back.  This  amount 
became  a local  contribution  by  the  County  to  pay  for  one  and  a half 
months  start-up  and  admi ni strative  costs.  By  June  of  1978,  LISTS  was 
providing  service  to  all  sectors  of  the  County.  The  local  consultant 
and  new  director  held  many  meetings  with  the  several  local  taxi  compa- 
nies to  educate  them  to  the  project  and  its  requi rements. 

Initial  interim  service  was  provided  starting  in  November  1977  by  con- 
tract service  between  Lancaster  Yellow  Cab  and  the  AAA.  This  contract 
terminated  when  LISTS  was  able  to  start  letting  competitive  bids  and 
select  a contractor  in  January  1978. 
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Promotion,  Initial  Operators,  Users  and  Equipment  - The  promotional 


strategy  to  start  the  system  was  based  on  the  personal  interactions  by 
the  Implementation  Task  Force.  There  was  no  attempt  to  use  media  in 
any  planned  fashion.  As  a result,  LISTS  has  had  no  newspaper  or 
printed  promotional  material  from  its  beginning  in  1977/78. 

The  level  of  activity  by  the  Implementation  Task  Force  was  high  and 
probably  the  responsible  factor  for  achieving  implementation.  During 
the  winter  of  1977/78,  Task  Force  members  went  to  each  sector  of  the 
County  using  churches  to  hold  meetings  for  rural  residents  to  come  and 
have  their  eligibility  (elderly  or  handicapped)  determined  for  service 
by  LISTS.  Eligible  persons  were  given  trip  tickets  and  a membership 
card  by  the  AAA. 

Thus,  from  the  start,  the  initial  ridership  of  LISTS  consisted  of  the 
elderly  and  handicapped  who  were  agency  clients.  Most  of  the  riders 
were  AAA  clients  and  some  came  from  Goodwill  Industries.  When  the  bro- 
kered service  started  in  1978,  LISTS  awarded  eight  contracts  after  a 
competitive  bid  process.  The  service  was  based  on  the  use  of  the 
$32,004  Section  147  grant  to  be  used  over  a 13-1/2-month  period.  The 
initial  operators  included: 

. 4 taxi  companies 

. 3 van  paratransit  carriers 

. Red  Rose  Transit  (City  bus  user  subsidy) 
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The  County  was  divided  into  five  rural  sectors  plus  the  City  of  Lancas- 
ter for  operator  service  boundaries.  Demand  response  service  was  pro- 
vided in  three  ways  within  each  sector:  (1)  "direct  line"  - rural  area 
into  Lancaster;  (2)  "local  rural"  - from  one  rural  area  to  another;  and 
(3)  "local  center"  - from  rural  areas  to  senior  centers.  Also,  Red 
Rose  Transit  operated  its  regular  lines  with  the  additional  user  subsi- 
dy for  the  elderly  and  handicapped  within  its  urban  service  area.  The 
basis  of  LISTS  was  clearly  established  as  a system  for  agency  clients. 
The  Section  147  grant  was  thus  subsidizing  a non-public  system  and  Red 
Rose  Transit  maintained  its  status  as  the  County's  public  transit  sys- 
tem . 

Initial  Operating  and  Performance  Data  - The  first  data  available  on 
LISTS  service  is  the  Section  147  data  reports  for  calendar  year  1978, 
since  January  1978  was  when  LISTS  started  brokered  operations  by  phas- 
ing out  Lancaster  Yellow  Cab's  contract  with  the  AAA.  Table  4.1  arrays 
the  operating  statistics  for  the  system  for  calendar  year  1978. 

As  shown  in  Table  4.1,  the  system  had  a small  fleet  of  vans  and  taxis 
available  to  it  through  its  eight  private  operators.  This  figure  does 
not  include  the  total  fleet  of  all  operators,  of  which  the  largest  was 
Red  Rose  Transit's  city  bus  fleet.  These  are  the  vehicles  that  were 
actually  deci dated  to  the  project. 
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Table  4.1 

LISTS  FIRST-YEAR  OPERATING  DATA  (Calendar  Year 

1978) 

Service  Days 

248  days 

Number  of  Vehicles  Used* 

10-12  vans  & cabs 

Vehicle  Miles 

286,168  miles 

Seat  Miles 

3,420,866  miles 

Deadhead  Miles 

44,065  miles 

Passenger  Trips 

67,358  trips 

Passenger  Miles 

841,759  miles 

Elderly  Trips 

54,959  trips 

Handicapped  Trips 

3,555  trips 

Vehicle  Hours 

17,187  hours 

Calculations 

Passengers/Vehicle  Mile 

.24 

Percentage  of  Trips  Elderly 

82% 

Percentage  of  Trips  Handicapped 

5% 

Passengers/Vehicle  Hour 

3.9 

Passenger  Miles/Seat  Mile 

.25 

Percentage  of  Deadhead  Miles 

15% 

Trip  Purpose  Distribution 

Purpose 

Number  Percent 

Work 

1,856  2.8 

Shoppi ng 

625  0.9 

Medical /Dental 

3,790  5.6 

Social /Recreation 

248  0.4 

Wei fare/Foodstamps 

281  0.4 

Senior  Centers 

23,885  35.6 

School /Education 

324  0.5 

Home 

32,804  48.9 

Miscellaneous 

3,321  4.9 

Total 

67,134  100.0 

Trips  by  Agency 

Agency 

Number  Percent 

AAA 

55,776  83.0 

CAP 

10,273  15.0 

BVR 

458  0.7 

Goodwill 

781  1.0 

MH/MR 

30  0.04 

Mi  seel  1 aneous 

89  0.1 

Total 

67,407  100.0 

SOURCE:  Section  147  Data  Intake  Form  - Annual  Data  1978,  from  LISTS, 

May  14,  1980. 


* Does  not  include  Red  Rose  Transit  fleet,  which  was  contracted  for 
user  subsidy  service  on  its  regular  routes. 
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Calculations  shown  below  the  data  give  some  common  performance/effi- 
ciency indicators  for  the  1978  operations.  The  deadhead  mileage  rate 
of  15  percent  for  the  year  is  a reasonable  figure,  especially  for  a 
start-up  period.  Both  the  passengers  per  vehicle  mile  and  the  passen- 
ger miles  per  seat  mile  (load  factor)  figures  for  the  system  are  in  the 
low  to  moderate  range  for  rural  systems.  Since  Lancaster  is  an  urban- 
ized county  seat,  such  figures  should  be  better  than  average  compared 
to  rural  systems  in  general,  especially  since  a substantial  amount  of 
the  service  is  within  and  to  Lancaster. 

The  elderly  accounted  for  82  percent  of  all  trips  and  the  handicapped  5 
percent.  Since  the  service  was  provided  for  agency  clients,  including 
the  elderly,  handicapped  and  low  income  most  of  the  remaining  ridership 
was  low  income  CAP  agency  clients,  as  indicated  by  the  "Trips  by  Agen- 
cy" data  in  Table  4.1.  The  "Trip  Purpose  Distribution"  indicates  that 
about  71  percent  of  the  trips  were  for  senior  centers,  since  most  all 
passengers  take  a roundtrip  from  their  home.  Medical /dental , work,  and 
miscellaneous  trips  were  the  only  other  destinations  of  any  signifi- 
cance, at  about  10.2  percent,  5.6  percent,  and  9.8  percent,  respective- 
ly. [Note  that  these  percentages  are  derived  by  doubling  the  percen- 
tage shown  in  the  table,  since  it  is  assumed  that  virtually  all  riders 
(99.8  percent)  made  roundtrips  from  their  homes  to  one  of  the  listed 
desti nations .] 
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The  initial  financing  of  LISTS  came  from  a combination  of  in-kind  staff 
services  from  the  County  Planning  Commission,  a loan  and  grant  from  the 
County  Commissioners,  and  the  FHWA  Section  147  Demonstration  Grant.  As 
mentioned  earlier,  the  initial  service  was  by  an  exclusive  contract  be- 
tween Lancaster  Yellow  Cab  and  the  County  AAA,  which  terminated  in  Jan- 
uary when  the  Section  147  funds  started  and  additional  operators  were 
contracted  by  LISTS,  who  then  managed  the  AAA  contract  service. 

Since  all  parties  were  ready  to  start  before  the  Section  147  funds 
actually  flowed,  the  County  Commissioners  lent  $15,000  to  LISTS  to  pay 
for  its  administrative  and  overhead  costs  between  October  1977  and 
January  1978.  Also,  since  the  147  grant  was  not  given  final  approval 
until  November  1977,  the  Commissioners,  as  noted  earlier,  made  about 
$5,000  of  their  $15,000  loan  a grant  to  cover  all  costs  in  October  and 
the  first  half  of  November,  which  included  labor  as  well  as  furniture, 
office  rent,  and  other  start-up  costs.  Funds  from  the  $32,004 
13-1/2-month  Section  147  grant  started  to  flow  in  January  1978.  The 
County  was  repaid  its  loan  at  that  time. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  these  grant  funds  were  used  to  pay  for  the  admin- 
istrative and  overhead  cost  of  the  brokerage  itself  but  not  any  transit 
operating  expenses.  The  AAA,  for  example,  which  was  the  first  contract 
for  LISTS,  contracted  to  pay  up  to  $118,000  worth  of  trips  (including 
only  operating  cost  and  not  brokerage  administrative  cost)  for  a 12- 
month  period.  The  cost  of  rides  was  billed  at  full  operating  cost  to 
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the  responsible  agency.  Also,  LISTS  contracted  with  Red  Rose  Transit 
for  a user  subsidy  to  use  its  regular  service  and  fares  with  a LISTS 
ticket  to  be  presented  by  elderly  and  handicapped  and  low  income  agency 
clients  who  could  board  standard  transit  service  vehicles.  Red  Rose 
billed  LISTS  each  month  for  the  rides  and  LISTS,  in  turn,  billed  the 
agencies. 

Near  the  end  of  1978,  LISTS  was  awarded  a grant  of  $29,900  from  HUD 
Community  Development  funds  through  the  County  Housing  and  Redevelop- 
ment Authority.  This  money  was  used  to  totally  subsidize  the  brokerage 
costs  after  the  Section  147  Grant  was  completed  in  December  1978. 

LISTS'  first  income  from  contractees  in  January  1979  came  from  the  AAA, 
Goodwill  Industries,  and  the  MH/IW  Board. 

Table  4.2  summarizes  the  cost  of  LISTS  and  certain  operating  data  for 
nine  months  of  available  data  during  1978.  Since  an  entire  year  of 
data  was  not  available,  monthly  averages  are  computed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  table.  The  manner  of  reporti ng  this  data  appears  to  show  a sub- 
stantial income  from  contracts  above  actual  cost  in  Table  4.2.  The 
Contract  Income  column  in  the  table  apparently  also  includes  the  Sec- 
tion 147  grant  income  and  the  approximately  $4,500  value  of  start-up 
capital  granted  by  the  County.  This  $4,500  amount  is  not  shown  in  the 
administrative  column,  which  explains  the  apparent  excess  of  income 
over  expenses.  The  final  Section  147  project  audit  does  not  confirm  or 
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tCovers  11/18/77  - 2/28/78. 


deny  this  assumption,  but  does  confirm  and  approve  all  final  cost  and 
revenue  data  for  the  project. 

The  monthly  averages  for  passengers  per  vehicle  mile  and  per  vehicle 
hour  are  about  the  same  as  the  correspond!'  ng  12-month  data  given  in 
Table  4.1.  The  nine-month  average  for  cost  per  trip  was  $1.56,  which 
is  reasonable  for  a rural  system  at  that  time.  Also,  using  the  passen- 
ger mile  data  from  Table  4.1  (for  a monthly  average  calculation),  the 
cost  per  passenger  mile  was  12$.  The  cost  per  vehicle  mile  was  40$  and 
the  cost  per  vehicle  hours  was  $6.74.  All  of  these  figures  were  quite 
reasonable  in  1978.  The  ratio  of  administrative  expenses  to  total  ex- 
penses, at  26  percent,  is  reasonable  for  a brokerage  type  of  system. 
Some  traditional,  central ly-operated  systems  have  difficulty  holding 
administrative  costs  at  20  percent  of  total  cost.  It  is  common  for 
brokerages  to  average  just  at  or  over  30  percent  of  administration. 

(For  1979,  the  ratio  was  down  to  12  percent,  reflecting  LISTS'  success 
in  increasing  ridership.) 

LISTS  set  a trip  objective  of  20,000  trips  per  month  in  its  Section  147 
grant  application  of  July  1977.  The  1978  monthly  average  for  nine 
months  was  5,368  trips.  In  progress  reports,  the  director  attributed 
this  shortfall  to  the  fact  that  not  nearly  as  many  agencies  were  con- 
tracting with  LISTS  as  had  been  hoped  for.  The  Community  Action  Agen- 
cy's delay  in  contracting  with  LISTS  probably  had  the  greatest  effect, 
since  it  continued  to  offer  free  rides,  which  many  other  smaller 
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agencies  continued  to  use.  Also,  the  M/MR  Board  had  a budget  short- 
fall and  could  not  purchase  service  as  planned.  Whereas  the  systen 
started  with  about  4,000  trips  per  month  in  January,  it  appeared  to 
have  risen  to  more  than  6,000  trips  per  month  by  the  fall  months  of 
that  year. 

Evolution  to  Present  Operations 

Overall  Condition  and  Present  Status  - As  of  January  1979,  LISTS  was 
providing  contract  service  to  12  agencies  (compared  to  5 during  1978) 
throughout  the  County  and  City  of  Lancaster.  As  of  March  1980,  the 
number  had  increased  to  23  agencies.  The  system  had  its  second  execu- 
tive director,  who  was  hired  in  late  1979.  The  first  director  left  due 
to  a disagreement  with  some  board  members  regarding  the  need  for  subsi- 
dy funding  and  the  future  direction  of  LISTS  toward  further  consolida- 
tion of  services  and  expansion  to  public  service.  Both  the  service 
area  and  LISTS  organization  remained  the  same  in  1980  as  they  were  in 
1978,  LISTS'  first  year.  Figures  5 and  6 show  the  service  area  and 
demand  response  zones,  and  LISTS  organization,  respectively. 

The  new  executive  director  and  board  were  beginning  to  discuss  and  plan 
ways  in  which  rural  public  service  could  be  provided  using  Section  18 
and  Act  10  subsidies.  Red  Rose  Transit  was  a party  to  these  discus- 
sions and  was  particularly  interested  in  being  able  to  have  LISTS  take 
over  a rural  route  that  cost  Red  Rose  about  $80,000  per  year. 
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LISTS  ORGANIZATION  - 1980 


SOURCE:  LISTS  Director 
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FIGURE  6 

LISTS  Demand  Response 
Zones  and  Service  Area 


1980 
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Today  LISTS  still  uses  the  same  five  rural  sectors  of  the  County  and 
the  City  of  Lancaster  within  which  to  broker  service  contracts.  The 
number  of  operators  under  contract  has  increased,  as  have  the  vans  de- 
ployed, to  now  include: 


1978 

4 taxi  companies 
3 van  paratransit  carriers 
Red  Rose  Transit 


1980 

3 taxi  companies 
5 van  paratransit  carriers 
Red  Rose  Transit 


1980  LISTS  Vehicles  by  Sector 

Sector  1=1  cab/1  van 
Sector  2 = 3 vans 

Sector  3=1  cab/4  vans 
Sector  4 = 4 vans 

Sector  5=1  station  wagon/2  vans 
City  = 1 van  (Friendly  Cab  Co. /SET  Program) 

4 cabs/2  vans  (Lancaster  Yellow  Cab) 


The  public  service  scheme  being  considered  by  LISTS  involves  the  devel- 
opment of  a rural  area  feeder  system  using  vans  and  taxis  to  collect 
riders  going  from  town-to-town  or  town-to-Lancaster,  who  would  then 
transfer  onto  a the  end  of  a Red  Rose  line.  In  some  cases,  a small  bus 
may  be  used  to  take  riders  on  into  Lancaster  or  to  another  town  where 
Red  Rose  does  not  provide  the  needed  service.  The  takeover  of  Red 
Rose's  southern  rural  route  by  LISTS  would  also  be  part  of  the  scheme. 
In  order  to  test  the  idea,  LISTS  may  consider  securing  a local  subsidy 
to  operate  the  service  for  a two-  to  three-month  trial  period  before 
Section  18/Act  10  funds  are  sought. 
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During  November  1979,  LISTS  received  negative  headlines  in  the  local 
Lancaster  newspaper,  which  was  the  only  reported  press  coverage  the 
system  had  received  to  date.  As  is  the  case  with  many  newspaper 
articles,  the  titles  of  the  two  articles  were  much  more  negative  than 
the  substance  of  the  articles  themselves  (see  Appendix  3). 

In  one  of  the  articles,  complaints  were  aired  by  the  mother  of  a young 
handicapped  adult  who  wanted  door-to-door  lift  service  for  both  work  on 
the  weekdays  and  recreation  on  the  weekends.  The  other  article  quoted 
various  agency  officials  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  cost  and  level 
of  service  provided  by  LISTS.  Those  agencies  with  negative  positions 
tended  to  be  handicapped-serving  agencies  that  still  operated  one  or  a 
few  lift  vans  for  their  own  clients  because  LISTS  did  not  have  any 
lift-equipped  vehicles  and/or  the  cost  was  too  high.  Several  others, 
especially  the  AAA,  spoke  favorably  about  LISTS. 

Generally,  most  of  the  complaints  about  LISTS  were  the  kinds  of  com- 
plaints that  social  service  agencies  usually  have  when  they  are  forced 
to  give  up  a very  costly  and  inefficient  luxury  service  for  one  that  is 
run  by  a system  either  trying  to  make  money  (private  operators)  or  at 
least  be  cost  efficient.  Also,  for  some,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with 
social  service  agencies,  having  to  pay  cash  for  the  full  cost  of  ser- 
vice, compared  to  their  own  inhouse  service  that  they  thought  was 
cheaper,  was  a disappointment. 
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Local  Support  and  Satisfaction  - LISTS  appears  to  have  survived  the 


recent  attacks  and  seems  to  be  making  progress  in  gaining  more  support 
from  local  agencies,  according  to  the  six  local  key  informants  inter- 
viewed. The  new  director  still  has  to  spend  a good  deal  of  time  trying 
to  ensure  quality  of  service  and  driver  sensitivity  to  keep  the  agen- 
cies satisfied. 

The  local  interviewees  all  indicated  that  the  system  was  making  im- 
provements in  promoting  client  satisfaction  and  creating  an  improved 
climate  of  goodwill  toward  LISTS.  Although  problems  of  driver  sensi- 
tivity versus  rider  demands  still  arise,  LISTS  seems  to  have  improved 
somewhat  on  its  "middleman"  role  of  trying  to  balance  driver  sensitivi- 
ty rider  complaints.  Like  so  many  newer  coordinated  and/or  public  sys- 
tems, LISTS  inherited  a ridership  that  was  accustomed  to  a very  person- 
alized and  expensive  form  of  transit.  The  newer  priorities  for  effi- 
ciency and  cost-effectiveness  obviously  do  not  permit  LISTS  to  offer 
the  same  kind  of  personalized  service  that  the  social  service  agencies 
did.  This  concern  continues  to  keep  some  agencies,  especially  handi- 
capped-serving agencies,  from  using  LISTS. 

The  Red  Rose  Transit  Authority  felt  that  LISTS  was  a very  cost-effec- 
tive way  to  provide  specialized  service  compared  to  their  having  to  do 
it  or  social  service  agencies  providing  it.  Red  Rose  saw  LISTS  as  a 
benefit  to  them  to  help  satisfy  "504"  requirements  and,  generally,  to 
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meet  agency  needs.  Goodwill  Industries  was  one  of  the  larger  agencies 
using  LISTS,  after  the  AAA  and  CAP  agency.  While  the  agency  still  sup- 
ported the  concept  of  LISTS,  it  questioned  whether  or  not  a centralized 
system  would  be  cheaper  than  a brokerage.  This  position  is  not  sur- 
prising, since  Goodwill  and  some  others  were  disappointed  that  LISTS 
could  not  solve  all  the  transportation  problems  and  offer  a more  rea- 
sonable cost  for  service. 

As  a result,  Goodwill  has  minimized  its  use  of  the  LISTS  demand  service 
and  has  maximized  its  use  of  Red  Rose's  regular  service  and  SET  (Speci- 
al Efforts  Transportation)  Program  funded  by  Red  Rose  and  managed  and 
operated  through  LISTS.  SET  is  a 24-hour  demand  response  service  for 
certified  handicapped  persons  operated  by  a cab  company  under  contract 
with  LISTS  just  for  the  urbanized  area  that  Red  Rose  serves.  The  fare 
is  a 50$  flat  fare.  Goodwill  indicated  that  they  and  some  other  agen- 
cies felt  that  LISTS  is  a "marginal"  operation  but  that  there  have  been 
improvements  and  they  "do  not  want  it  to  die." 

One  interviewee  who  was  instrumental  in  the  development  of  LISTS  felt 
that  "there  might  not  be  enough  travel  demand  in  the  rural  areas  to 
make  coordination  feasible"  and  able  to  make  lower  charges  for  rides. 
This  person  felt  that  LISTS  needed  to  test  rural  public  service  before 
their  question  could  be  answered.  The  person  felt  that  if  there  was 
not  significant  improvement  in  charges  and  ridership,  then  the  County's 
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agencies  might  need  to  go  back  to  independent  systems  if  they  could 
obtain  the  funds  to  do  so. 

In  line  with  this  problem,  the  person  also  felt  that  LISTS  did  not  se- 
cure enough  agency  contracts  quickly  enough,  which  meant  that  costs  had 
been  spread  among  fewer  riders  than  would  have  been  possible.  The  fact 
that  in  1978  and  1979  the  system's  original  objective  of  20,000  trips 
per  month  had  still  not  been  met  indicates  some  of  the  reason  for  di  s- 
appoi ntment. 

The  County  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Authority  was  interviewed.  Obvi- 
ously, since  this  agency  funds,  and  plans  to  continue  funding,  100  per- 
cent of  LISTS'  current  level  of  administrative  cost,  it  is  very  suppor- 
tive of  LISTS.  At  conflict  with  this,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the 
Authority  also  funded  some  independent  transportation  operations  for 
the  CAP  agency.  Contrary  to  some  others,  the  interviewee  felt  that  the 
LISTS  brokerage  approach  was  more  economical  than  having  LISTS  or  the 
public  sector  own  and  maintain  vehicles  and  pay  drivers  and  a larger 
administrative  staff. 

The  Authority  found  strong  support  for  LISTS  in  its  periodic  citizen 
participation  meetings.  This  is  not  surprising,  since  the  system 
serves  the  Authority's  community  development  target  areas  with  low 
income  residents.  Reportedly,  recent  citizen  meetings  received  some 
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questions  and  criticism  as  to  why  the  Authority's  grant  goes  only  to 
pay  administrative  costs  and  not  to  buy  new  vehicles  as  well.  LISTS 
service  to  the  Authority's  target  areas  is  the  primary  justification 
for  the  Authority's  annual  funding  of  LISTS. 

Two  taxi  company  owners  that  operate  for  LISTS  were  interviewed--one 
that  serves  primarily  the  urban  area  and  one  in  rural  areas.  Both  were 
obviously  supportive  of  LISTS,  especially  the  rural  one,  who  claimed 
that  LISTS  provided  most  of  his  current  business.  Interestingly,  the 
rural  operator  felt  that  LISTS  proyided  too  many  exclusive  rides,  with 
too  much  deadhed  mileage  that  should  be  stopped.  The  same  operator 
felt  that  LISTS'  getting  into  rural  public  service  would  work  only  if 
it  meant  the  agencies  could  achieve  a higher  utilization  of  the  system. 
The  urban  area  operator  confirmed  that  while  the  LISTS  board  did  not 
agree  on  the  need  to  get  into  rural  public  service  in  the  past,  the 
current  board  does  want  to  expand  to  public  service. 

In  summary,  while  there  is  still  some  disappointment  in  LISTS  by  riders 
and  agencies,  there  appeared  to  still  be  hope  by  the  same  parties  that 
LISTS  can  achieve  its  original  coordination  goals  and  even  expand  to 
provide  rural  public  service.  LISTS  and  Red  Rose  Transit  appeared  to 
be  supportive  of  each  other  and  working  jointly  toward  solving  special 
transit  needs  for  the  elderly  and  handicapped  in  rural  areas,  which  Red 
Rose  believes  it  cannot  serve  on  its  own.  The  commitment  of  the  County 
Commissioners  to  expanding  LISTS  into  public  service  is  not  yet 
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determined,  but  should  be  in  the  near  future  as  the  LISTS  Board  pursues 
a plan  for  rural  public  service  with  the  support  of  Red  Rose  Transit. 

The  negative  newspaper  coverage  received  by  LISTS  in  late  1979  appears 
to  have  been  quieted  at  least  for  the  time  being.  LISTS'  ability  to  do 
more  with  the  handicapped- serving  agencies  and,  concurrently,  to  devel- 
op a lift-equipped  fleet  will  determine  whether  or  not  it  can  increase 
and  maintain  local  support  and  satisfaction.  The  securing  of  public 
service  subsidies  beyond  the  HUD  Community  Development  funding  it  now 
gets  could  go  a long  way  toward  being  able  to  develop  public  service 
that  more  agency  clients  can  use. 

Current  and  Past  Data  Comparisons  - After  the  Section  147  Grant  was 
completed  in  December  1978,  LISTS  created  its  own  monthly  data  record- 
ing system  which  tabulates:  number  of  trips  by  agency;  cost  per  trip 
by  agency;  total  agency  costs;  passenger  miles;  vehicle  miles;  and 
deadhead  miles,  for  its  four  types  of  service  (trips  into  Lancaster, 
trips  within  Lancaster,  trips  within  a rural  sector,  and  center  trips). 
Thus,  the  variety  of  data  recorded  is  now  not  nearly  as  extensive  as 
was  the  case  during  LISTS'  initial  operations  under  the  Section  147 
program.  Taole  4.3  presents  a comparison  of  monthly  averages  for  vari- 
ous categories  of  data  for  1978  and  1979  and  comparable  averages  for 
January  through  May  1980. 
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Table  4.3 

CURRENT  AND  PAST  DATA  COMPARISONS 

~0R  LISTS 

1978* 

1979 

JAN-MAY 

% Chanqe 

Mon  Avg 

Mon  Avg 

1980 

78/79 

79/80 

Tri ps/Mon . 

5,613 

14,456 

14,369 

(+158) 

(-1) 

Vehile  Mi  ./Mon. 

23,847 

NA 

26,750* 

NA 

(+12) 

Passenger  Mi ./Mon. 

70,146 

NA 

63,117* 

NA 

(-10) 

Monthly  Income  from 
Agencies 

$6,052 

$22,478 

$28,003 

(+271) 

(+24) 

Brokerage  Cost/Mon. 

$2,305 

$ 3,208 

$ 3,756 

(+39) 

(+17) 

Total  Cost/Mon. 

$8,810 

$25,687 

$31,759 

(+192) 

(+24) 

Agency  Cost/Trip 

$1.13 

$1.56 

$1.95* 

(+38) 

(+25) 

Total  Cost/Trip 

$1.64 

$1.78 

$2.21* 

(+8) 

(+24) 

Cost/Vehicle  Mile 

40$ 

NA 

69$* 

NA 

(+72) 

Cost/Passenger  Mile 

12$ 

NA 

29$* 

NA 

NA 

# Agencies  Purchasing 
Service 

11 

22 

22 

(+100) 

(00) 

SOURCE:  LISTS  Section  147  data  reports  and  LISTS  data  reports  for  1979 

and  1980. 


Note:  1978  data  is  based  on  a combination  of  12  and  9 months  of  data 

from  Tables  4.1  and  4.2.  1980  data  does  not  include  vehicle  and 

passenger  mile  data  for  service  in  the  Lancaster  urban  area, 
since  LISTS  does  not  record  such  data  for  that  area.  Unit  costs 
for  that  period  are  therefore  not  based  on  the  entire  system. 


The  increase  in  trips  per  month  from  1978  to  1979  was  quite  substantial 
at  158  percent.  This  same  trip  level  seems  to  have  stabilized  through 
the  first  five  months  of  1980,  which  is  indicative  of  the  fact  that 
LISTS  has  not  made  any  recent  breakthroughs  with  those  agencies  who 
still  feel  they  can  do  it  better  and  cheaper  on  their  own,  especially 
the  handicapped-serving  agencies.  The  productivity  has  also  increased 
substantially  between  1978  and  1980.  In  1978,  the  ratio  of  trips  to 
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vehicle  miles  was  24  percent,  whereas  it  increased  to  54  percent  in 
1980.  The  passenger  miles  per  month  data  for  1978  is  not  comparable  to 
the  1980  data,  since  data  collection  for  the  1978  passenger  miles  was 
believed  by  the  first  LISTS  Director  to  have  included  City  service, 
whereas  the  1980  data  does  not. 

The  monthly  income  from  agencies  almost  tripled  between  1978  and  1979, 
and  is  showing  a 24  percent  increase,  so  far,  between  1979  and  1980. 
This  is  logical,  since  the  number  of  agencies  served  has  doubled  since 
the  first  year.  The  average  income  per  month  per  agency  also  doubled 
between  1978  and  1979,  and  increased  by  24  percent  from  1979  to  1980. 

A 2.75  percent  surcharge  that  was  added  to  agency  costs  for  1979  and 
increased  to  4 percent  for  1980  would  account  for  some  small  increase. 
This  surcharge  was  made  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  central  telephone  line 
at  LISTS  and  the  printing  of  trip  tickets. 

One  of  the  most  favorable  cost  indices  is  the  ratio  of  the  brokerage 
cost  to  total  cost  of  service.  In  1978,  the  ratio  was  26  percent, 
whereas,  for  1979  and  1980,  it  stayed  at  12  percent.  This  is  unusual 
for  a brokerage  system,  which  usually  has  a higher  ratio  of  cost.  Fol- 
lowing the  LISTS  model,  perhaps  proves,  however,  that  a brokerage  can 
keep  a low  administrative  cost.  Also,  compared  to  many  centrally  oper- 
ated systems  that  have  administrative  ratios  around  20  percent,  the 
LISTS  model  would  offer  advantages  to  areas  that  want  to  avoid  creating 
new  organizations  and  maximize  reliance  upon  private  enterprise. 
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Costs  per  vehicle  mile  and  per  passenger  mile  have  shown  significant 
increases  since  1978.  Compared  to  other  rural  and  small  urban  systems , 
however,  they  are  still  quite  reasonable,  especially  when  considering 
that  many  such  systems  are  shewing  costs  at  or  over  $1.00  per  vehicle 
mile  for  1980.  Also,  these  figures  are  important  for  LISTS  because 
they  indicate  that  a reasonable  fare  charge  for  public  service  would 
recover  substantial  portions  of  overall  cost  if  the  service  scheme  were 
similar  in  size  and  scope  to  the  current  service.  If,  however,  exclu- 
sive agency  or  charter  service  continues,  LISTS  appears  to  have  demon- 
strated that  its  brokerage  approach  with  private  enterprise  is  a cost- 
efficient  one  that  agencies  should  appreciate. 

Objectives  Analysis  - One  of  LISTS'  most  notable  successes  is  the  sub- 
stantial growth  in  average  monthly  trip  volume.  From  its  start  in 
1978,  with  an  average  of  about  5,600  trips  monthly,  LISTS  grew  to  an 
average  of  about  14,400  monthly  trips  for  1979  (157  percent  growth). 
While  there  were  disappointments  locally  that  LISTS  did  not  quickly 
obtain  its  original  objective  of  20,000  trips  per  month,  it  is  clear 
that  substantial  progress  has  been  made. 

As  discussed  earlier,  the  initial  objectives  of  LISTS  were  limited  to 
"meeting  the  special  transportation  needs  of  the  elderly,  handicapped, 
and  low  income  persons  and  other  citizens."  As  evidenced  by  the  re- 
ported data,  it  appears  that  substantial  progress  has  been  made  toward 
that  end  even  though  there  is  still  some  dissatisfaction  locally  with 
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costs  and  the  time  it  has  taken  to  expand  ridership.  Based  on  the  in- 
terviews of  six  local  key  informants,  it  seems  that  there  were  very 
high  expectations  for  LISTS  to  quickly  consolidate  service  and  offer  a 
low-cost  ride.  Social  service  agencies,  in  particular,  may  have  had 
unrealistic  hopes  for  what  LISTS  could  do.  Still,  compared  to  other 
paratransit  services,  LISTS  looks  quite  favorable  in  terms  of  its  cost 
and  operating  performance  statistics.  It  can  be  said  that  it  has  met 
with  success  in  its  overall  original  purpose. 


In  addition  to  its  original  overall  purpose,  LISTS  adopted  the  follow- 
ing seven  objectives  in  its  Section  147  Grant  Application  prepared  in 
1977  : 


1.  To  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  serving  persons  with 
a wide  range  of  transportation  disadvantages  on  common 
vehicles. 

2.  To  develop  contractual  agreements  for  channeling  funds 
from  numerous  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  into  a 
comprehensive  transportation  system. 

3.  To  develop  appropriate  operating  policies  to  coordinate 
door-to-door  service  with  fixed-route  service,  thereby 
expanding  the  effective  service  area  of  the  fixed-route 
system  and  transporting  persons  in  the  most  cost  effec- 
tive manner. 

4.  To  demonstrate  the  cost  effectiveness  of  consolidating 
social  service  agency  transportation  efforts  into  one 
comprehensive  system. 

5.  To  demonstrate  the  ability  of  private  profit  making 
companies  to  provide  specialized  services  to  a variety 
of  transportation-disadvantaged  persons. 

6.  To  make  specialized  transportation  services  more  readi- 
ly accessible  to  eligible  persons  by  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  independent  systems  and  establishing  one  "visi- 
ble" organization  with  responsibility  for  information 
dissemination  and  provision  of  service. 
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7.  To  gather  data  on  operating  character!' sties  and  travel 
demand  which  will  facilitate  an  analysis  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  extending  door-to-door  and  feeder  service  to 
other  transportation-di sadvantaged  persons  and  to  the 
general  public. 

Of  these  seven  objectives,  LISTS  has  been  successful  on  numbers  2,  3, 

6 and  7,  and  has  had  limited  success  with  numbers  1,  4 and  5.  Objec- 
tive number  1 is  probably  the  most  relevant  to  LISTS'  problems  of  sup- 
port from  handicapped-serving  agencies.  To  date,  only  the  taxi  company 
that  operates  the  urban  area  SET  program  sponsored  by  Red  Rose  Transit 
has  one  ramp-equipped  van.  The  company  that  operates  in  Sector  2 owns 
three  ramp-equi pped  vans,  but  they  are  not  included  in  the  normal  ser- 
vice contracts  with  LISTS,  since  the  operator  makes  an  extra  charge  any 
time  those  vans  are  used.  As  a result,  LISTS  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
offer  any  substantial  level  of  service  to  agency  clients  who  are  non- 
ambulatory. This  lack  of  accessible  vehicles  has  kept  LISTS  from  meet- 
ing one  of  its  basic  objectives--that  of  serving  a wide  range  of  trans- 
portation disadvantaged--and,  thus,  kept  several  agencies  from  partici- 
pating in  LISTS. 

Objective  4,  "to  demonstrate  the  cost  effectiveness  of  consolidating 
social  service  agency  transportation ,"  has  not  been  proven  or  accepted 
by  many  of  the  agencies  in  the  area.  Obviously,  since  inflation  and 
transportation  costs  have  risen  dramatically  in  recent  years,  most  cen- 
tralized operators  have  difficulty  in  convincing  agencies  that  their 
system  is  more  cost-effective  than  independent  operators.  Also,  since 
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agencies  can,  on  their  own,  usually  find  ways  to  get  donated  supplies 
and  services  and  generally  reduce  their  cash  outlays  for  transporta- 
tion, it  is,  at  times,  almost  impossible  to  convince  them  that  coordi- 
nation is  the  best  way  to  go.  A more  attainable  objective  for  LISTS 
would  be  improved  quality,  reliability,  and  more  people  served,  rather 
than  hoping  to  show  cost  savings. 

LISTS  has  certainly  made  progress  on  its  objective  number  5,  since  pri- 
vate operators  are  now  serving  23  different  agencies  compared  to  the 
five  that  the  system  started  with  just  two  years  ago.  The  shortcoming, 
however,  has  been  with  handicapped-serving  agencies,  as  discussed 
above.  Until  LISTS  and/or  its  operators  can  provide  accessible  vehi- 
cles, the  variety  of  agencies  served  will  be  limited. 

The  only  new  objective  for  LISTS  is  a desire  to  provide  rural  public 
service,  which  is  discussed  below. 

Public  Versus  Non-Public  Service  - To  date,  LISTS'  service  has  been 
solely  for  agency  clients,  except  that  in  the  first  quarter  of  1980  the 
dispatcher  has  received  a small  number  of  requests  for  service  from 
residents  who  are  not  agency  clients.  Also,  the  one-vehicle  SET  pro- 
gram that  LISTS  brokers  in  Lancaster  for  Red  Rose  Transit  is  publicly 
promoted  and  available  for  the  handicapped  general  public  who  cannot 
use  Red  Rose's  standard  transit  service. 
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As  discussed  earlier,  the  LISTS  Board  and  executive  director  are  now 
interested  in  planning  for  the  development  of  rural  public  service. 

This  objective  was  not  fully  established  until  the  fall  of  1979  when  a 
new  director  was  hired  who  concurred  with  other  Board  members  that 
LISTS  should  expand  to  public  service.  Reportedly,  now  the  majority  of 
the  Board  members  agree  with  this  objective,  whereas  in  the  past,  only 
a small  minority  were  supportive.  Also,  the  six  key  informants  inter- 
viewed, including  the  Deputy  Director  of  Red  Rose  Transit,  were  sup- 
portive of  LISTS  expanding  into  public  service. 

As  of  this  report,  however,  LISTS  has  not  yet  presented  its  plan  to  the 
County  Commissioners.  Since  one  of  the  Commissioners  is  on  the  LISTS 
Board  and  is  supportive  of  the  idea,  there  at  least  appears  to  be  an 
opportunity  to  gain  the  needed  support.  Much  will  depend  on  keeping 
Red  Rose's  support  for  the  rural  feeder  service  concept  that  would  pro- 
vide service  that  Red  Rose  cannot  do  in  a financially  feasible  fashion. 
Also,  the  County  Commissioners  support  for  Red  Rose's  plan  to  terminate 
a route  south  of  Lancaster  and  have  LISTS  provide  the  same  fixed  route 
service  with  a smaller  vehicle  will  be  important  to  LISTS'  overall  ef- 
forts. The  LISTS  Director  was  hopeful  that  a Section  18/Act  10  grant 
application  would  be  submitted  by  late  fall  or  winter  1980. 
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Summary  of  Findings 


Milestones  and  Key  Events  - Gaining  the  early  support  of  the  County 
AAA,  which  has  by  far  the  largest  ridership  of  any  agency,  was  probably 
the  most  important  step  in  making  LISTS  a reality.  Without  this  agen- 
cy's clients,  there  would  not  have  been  enough  ridership  in  early  1978 
to  make  LISTS  feasible  for  the  private  operators.  The  fact  that  the 
AAA  was  willing  to  contract  with  one  of  the  operators  a month  and  a 
half  prior  to  the  Section  147  grant  funds  being  available  and  that  the 
County  Commissioners  lent  $10,000  and  appropriated  $5,000  to  start  the 
system  were  important  actions.  This  made  it  possible  for  LISTS  to 
actually  operate  service  the  first  month  of  its  Section  147  grant. 
Typically,  many  Section  147  projects  experience  long  delays  in  their 
start-up,  which  usually  jeopardizes  both  the  budget  and  schedule  for 
the  project. 

The  County  Planning  Commission's  decision  to  include  the  private  taxi 
operators  of  the  County  from  the  beginning  of  the  planning  process  was 
instrumental  in  ensuring  their  interest  and  support  for  the  system  and 
operating  shared  rides.  An  unusual  amount  of  time  and  effort  was  de- 
voted by  the  owner  of  one  of  the  taxi  companies  in  helping  plan  and 
develop  LISTS.  This  individual's  actions  were  largely  responsible  for 
LISTS  being  able  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  other  private  operators. 
Obviously,  the  make-up  of  the  original  participants  also  made  it  easier 
to  decide  on  a brokerage  approach  for  LISTS,  rather  than  a traditional, 
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centralized  operation  that  the  taxi  companies  probably  would  have 
blocked  anyway. 

The  use  of  an  "Implementation  Task  Force"  was  a great  boost  to  transi- 
tioning LISTS  from  a plan  to  reality  between  April  and  October  1977. 
This  was  particularly  important  when  the  task  force  was  used  to  go  to 
all  churches  in  the  County  to  meet  with  area  residents,  explain  the 
program,  and  certify  eligible  elderly  and  handicapped  riders. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  project,  many  agencies'  expectations  were  prob- 
ably hurt  when  the  CAP  agency  did  not  immediately  contract  with  LISTS. 
Since  this  is  the  County's  second  largest  agency,  the  absence  of  its 
riders  made  LISTS  start  out  at  a much  lower  ridership  rate  than  was 
hoped  for.  It  took  until  the  third  quarter  of  1978  to  secure  a con- 
tract between  LISTS  and  the  CAP  agency.  Had  this  occurred  sooner,  the 
negative  feelings  of  some  of  the  other  agencies  might  have  been  less- 
ened, and  perhaps  LISTS  would  not  have  experienced  as  much  difficulty 
with  public  relations  as  it  did  during  1979. 

Many  agencies  still  do  not  budget  for  transportation  on  an  annual 
basis.  Until  transportation  is  given  a high  enough  priority  by  such 
agencies,  their  participation  in  a coordinated  system  will  probably 
not  materialize.  Throughout  the  country,  this  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon difficulties  and  conflicts  in  trying  to  serve  social  service  agen- 
cies. 
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Another  important  milestone  for  LISTS  was  that,  in  1979,  some  important 
efficiency  changes  were  instituted.  First,  a County-wide  telephone 
number  was  installed  to  enable  LISTS  to  take  all  trip  requests  central- 
ly. Secondly,  LISTS  started  doing  all  billing  centrally  in  January 
1979  instead  of  having  the  operators  bill  the  agencies.  This  change 
resulted  in  both  better  fiscal  accountability  for  the  system  and  get- 
ting the  agencies  to  pay  their  bills  more  quickly. 

The  decision  of  the  County  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Authority  to  sub- 
sidize LISTS'  administrative  costs,  starting  in  January  1979,  was  cru- 
cial to  LISTS  being  able  to  survive.  Since  it  still  does  not  provide 
public  service,  LISTS  would  have  been  ineligible  for  Act  10  and  Section 
18  subsidies  and  probably  would  have  had  to  close  unless  the  County 
Commissioners  were  to  pay  for  LISTS  from  County  general  funds.  The 
fact  that  the  Authority  is  still  interested  in  LISTS  and  plans  to  con- 
tinue funding  it  is  probably  the  only  reason  LISTS  still  has  time  to 
transition  into  public  service  and  subsidies.  Thus,  LISTS  has  done  a 
great  deal  to  foster  Penn  DOT's  goal  of  coordinating  social  service 
transportation.  It  has  yet  to  advance  rural  public  transportation. 

Needs  and  Changes  Desired  - The  most  consistent  desires  for  change  by 
local  interviewees  were  that  LISTS  develop  rural  public  transportation 
and  that  it  improve  its  fleet  by  securing  more  ramp-  or  lift- equipped 
vehicles.  Also,  agencies  feel  that  the  charges  are  too  high  and  that 
the  hours  of  service  need  to  be  extended.  There  is  also  a feeling  by 
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some  that  LISTS  provides  too  many  exclusive  rides  and  too  much  deadhead 
mileage,  although  the  overall  system  data  available  does  not  support 
this  notion.  Increasing  promotions  and  marketing  and  using  the  County 
Commi ssioners  to  force  agencies  that  do  not  now  use  LISTS  to  do  so  were 
other  concerns  expressed  by  a few. 

Pros  and  Cons  of  LISTS  - The  brokerage  approach,  as  used  by  LISTS, 
appears  to  have  worked  quite  well  to  centralize  and  coordinate  agency 
service.  It  is  especially  noteworthy  that,  for  1979,  LISTS'  brokerage 
costs  were  only  12  percent  of  the  total  system  cost.  Many  systems  with 
centralized  operations  have  difficulty  keeping  their  administrative 
cost  ratio  under  12  percent.  LISTS'  ability  to  successfully  broker  and 
administer  public  service  is,  for  the  most  part,  untested.  Brokerage 
systems  have  generally  been  established  for  agency  service,  but  there 
are  others  now  besides  LISTS  that  are  successfully  developing  public 
service  in  rural  and  urban  areas. 

The  brokerage  approach  can  be  difficult  to  maintain  when  the  brokerage 
does  not  have  political  clout,  popular  support  and/or  some  substantial 
control  of  a system  component,  such  as  the  ownership  of  vehicles  or 
control  of  funding  sources.  The  broker,  such  as  LISTS,  is  truly  in  the 
middle;  it  does  not  own  vehicles,  does  not  have  an  operations  staff, 
and  does  not  have  direct  control  over  any  funding  sources.  Thus,  the 
success  of  the  brokerage  is  much  more  dependent  on  the  skills,  dedica- 
tion, diplomacy,  credibility  and  political  savvy  of  its  board  and  staff 
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than  are  traditional,  centrally-operated  transit  systems.  Ii 
of  LISTS,  its  future  success  will  hinge  on  such  qualities  of 
and  board  to  continue  receiving  the  financial  support  of  the 
Housing  and  Redevelopment  Authority  and/or  obtaining  Section 
funds. 


I 


the  case 
its  staff 
County 
18/Act  10 
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LOCAL  INTERVIEWS  - MAY  1980 


1.  Nancy  Jones,  Executive  Director,  LISTS 

2.  Ed  Good,  Owner,  Lancaster  Yellow  Cab  Company,  and  LISTS  Board 
Chai rman 

3.  Jean  Wedge,  Director,  LINC,  and  LISTS  past  Board  Chairman 

4.  Jim  Lutz,  Deputy  Director,  Red  Rose  Transit 

5.  Bill  Ridenback,  Bill's  Taxi 

6.  Drew  Meyers,  Staff,  County  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Authority 

7.  Sue  Frankhauser,  Director,  Goodwill  Industries 


Monroe  County  Transportation  Program 


Monroe  County  is  in  the  heart  of  Pennsylvania's  northeastern  Pocono 
Mountains  resort.  The  area  is  a popular  vacation  and  holiday  spot  for 
the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  metropolitan  areas.  Its  1980  population 
was  69,000,  and  it  covered  611  square  miles.  East  Stroudsburg  and 
Stroudsburg  are  the  County's  major  trade  centers,  situated  in  the 
easternmost  part  of  the  County  near  the  Delaware  River. 

In  1974,  Monroe  County  undertook  the  development  of  a private  operator- 
oriented  transportation  program,  which  established  one  of  the  early 
models  for  paratransit  system  development  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania.  At  the  time  of  its  conception,  a paratransit  service  of 
this  size  had  not  been  undertaken  with  only  one  private  operator  in  one 
county. 

Although  this  program  offered  a high  level  of  sophistication  and  finan- 
cial accounting,  the  amount  of  data  available  for  public  scrutiny  is 
minimal.  Therefore,  much  of  this  report  is  based  on  qualitative  data 
provided  by  individuals  who  were  involved  in  the  establishment  of  this 
system  from  the  outset,  rather  than  an  expansive  quantitative  data 
base. 
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How  and  Why  the  Project  Started 


Coordination  in  Monroe  County  among  human  service  agencies  extends  back 
to  the  early  70 1 s , at  which  time  the  Burnley  Workshop  (a  sheltered 
workshop  for  mentally  retarded  citizens)  was  formed  and  began  providing 
transportation  for  its  clients.  During  the  off-peak  of  providing  work 
trips  for  its  clients,  Burnley  Workshop  offered  its  vehicle  for  use  by 
the  Area  Agency  on  Aging. 

However,  as  it  relates  to  the  involvement  of  private  enterprise  with 
the  transportation  operations  with  human  human  service  agencies,  in 
June  1974,  a meeting  was  held  between  various  agency  officials  and  the 
Yellow  Cab  Company  to  define  methods  whereby  the  private  operator  could 
assist  the  agencies  in  meeting  their  transportation  needs.  In  addition 
to  the  human  service  agency  and  private  operator  representation  at  the 
June  11,  1974  meeting,  the  Economic  Development  Council  of  Northeastern 
Pennsylvania  (EDC)  was  also  represented.  The  EDC  had  developed  a plan 
that  defined  fixed  route  opportunities  in  the  County  that,  if  operated 
correctly,  could  transport  both  general  public  and  agency  riders. 
Therefore,  from  the  outset,  the  EDC  was  instrumental  in  developing  the 
planning  base  as  well  as  translating  ideas  for  the  development  of  the 
coordinated  transportation  program  which  ultimately  was  developed. 

The  central  focus  of  the  coordination  concept  was  the  transportation 
needs  of  the  Burnley  Workshop  and  the  Area  Agency  on  Aging  (AAA)  and 
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the  Yellow  Cab  Taxi  Company  (sometimes  referred  to  as  Paratransit, 

Inc.)  At  the  time  that  the  concept  was  developed,  the  president  of 
Yellow  Cab  Company  was  serving  on  a Governor's  Commission  for  improved 
transportation  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  He  had  received  national 
recognition  for  his  work  in  developing  a broader  base  of  awareness  of 
the  role  that  taxi  operations  can  play  in  human  service  transportation . 
The  Yellow  Cab  Company  was  an  early  leader  in  promoting  the  concept  of 
private  operator  transportation  service  for  human  service  agencies  in 
the  County. 

During  the  development  of  the  County-wide  transportation  study  by  the 
EDC  and  in  response  to  the  interest  expressed  by  various  agencies  and 
the  Yellow  Cab  Company  in  June  1974,  the  Monroe  County  Commissioners, 
in  1974,  appointed  a committee  to  monitor  the  specialized  transit  needs 
for  the  human  service  agencies  in  the  County.  The  Transportation  Com- 
mittee, which  exists  to  this  day,  is  practically  single-handedly  respon- 
sible for  the  sustained  emphasis  upon  the  development  of  an  improved 
transportation  program  for  the  County.  This  committee  was  composed  of 
private  citizens,  representatives  from  Burnley  Workshop,  and  AAA.  The 
dedication  and  persistence  of  this  committee  kept  transportation  issues 
in  front  of  the  County  Commissioners  as  well  as  the  general  public,  and 
was  responsible  for  the  creation  of  the  Monroe  County  Transportation 
Authority,  which  now  exists. 
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Through  the  efforts  of  the  Transportation  Committee  and  coordination 
with  several  of  the  human  service  agencies,  various  public  hearings 
were  held  to  define  the  need  for  transportation  throughout  the  County. 
Although  the  County  missed  the  first  application  for  Section  147  funds, 
in  October  1977,  Monroe  County  applied  for  Section  147  funds  to  expand 
the  coordinated  transportation  which  had  been  initiated  in  1974.  These 
Section  147  funds  provided  the  financial  basis  for  testing  the  concept 
of  public  participation  in  the  predominantly  human  service  oriented 
transportation  system.  The  basic  concept  of  the  Section  147  demonstra- 
tion in  Monroe  County  was  to  use  the  Yellow  Cab  Company  to  provide  spe- 
cialized transportation  services  to  the  elderly  for  nutrition,  medical, 
and  shopping  trips,  and  for  the  daily  work  trip  for  the  Burnley  Work- 
shop clients.  In  addition  to  this,  the  demonstration  project  was  to 
test  a taxi  feeder  operation  in  the  Pocono  Mountain  communities  linking 
to  an  existing  intercity  bus  operation  from  the  mountains  into  Strouds- 
burg. The  application,  then,  involved  two  human  service  agsncies,  the 
Yellow  Cab  Company,  and  an  intercity  bus  operator,  Martz  Trailways. 

Although  the  intentions  of  the  demonstration  project  in  Monroe  County 
were  well  conceived,  even  before  the  grant  was  awarded,  problems  had 
begun  to  develop  between  the  Yellow  Cab  Company  and  the  human  service 
agencies  concerning  the  use  of  16(b)(2)  vehicles  and  the  rate  for 
trips.  The  problem,  outlined  in  a letter  from  the  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mass  Transit  Systems  in  June  1977  to  the  director  of  the 
Burnley  Workshop  and  the  president  of  the  Yellow  Cab  Company,  was  to 
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become  an  omen  of  the  conditions  which  ultimately  precipitated  the  col- 
lapse of  the  demonstration  project. 

The  Monroe  County  paratransit  experience  has  raised  several  important 
issues  that  require  consideration  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Transportation.  These  three  major  issues  are: 


1.  Having  encouraged  a private  operator(s)  to  become  the 
central  focus  of  a publicly-sponsored  transportation 
system,  how  does  the  local  government  and  partici- 
pating agencies  influence  the  control  the  operator 
has  over  the  entire  system? 

2.  If  a private  operator  is  licensed  to  provide  services 
under  various  Public  Utility  Commission  (PUC)  rate 
structures,  does  this  prevent  the  operator  from  nego- 
tiating a special  rate  with  an  individual  agency  or 
agencies  for  specified  transportation? 

3.  If  it  can  be  proven  that  publicly-operated  transpor- 
tation systems  (e.g.,  transportation  authority)  can 
be  offered  at  a lower  cost,  what  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  government  to  the  private  operator  that  is 
offering  a higher  rate  of  service? 


Initial  Operations 


Transition  from  Planning  to  Start-Up  - In  a previous  section,  it  was 
noted  that  the  EDC  developed  a transportation  plan  for  Monroe  County  as 
part  of  a Statewide  Rural  Planning  grant  from  PaDOT/FHWA.  The  EDC  plan 
attempted  to  define  the  benefits  of  a paratransit  service  concept  as  a 
means  of  linking  sparsely  populated  communities  to  existing  bus  or  rail 
lines.  The  study  indicated  that  the  social  service  agency  revenue 
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would  provide  a significant  impetus  for  the  private  sector  to  expand 
into  the  rural  areas,  and  that  having  done  so,  general  public  ridership 
could  also  be  attracted  to  the  system.  The  EDC  report  defined  the 
paratransit  concept  and  extensively  presented  a cost  estimation  method- 
ology, including  a method  of  allocating  costs  to  various  human  service 
agencies.  The  study  presented  a textbook  approach  to  defining  the 
methodology  for  establishing  a paratransit  system,  but  could  not  pre- 
dict the  difficulties  associated  with  implementing  a cost  effective 
system  within  the  given  agency  and  operator  attitudinal  climate  in 
Monroe  County.  Therefore,  the  plan's  greatest  utility  was  in  offering 
the  concept  which  was  expanded  upon  by  the  private  operator  and  acted 
upon  by  the  local  government  and  the  human  service  agencies. 

Through  the  process  of  recommending  the  paratransit  concept  in  the  EDC 
plan;  the  definition  of  need  through  the  Title  XX  hearings;  and  the 
preparation  of  the  Section  147  grant  application,  an  organizational 
structure  which  would  be  appropriate  for  transportation  systems  manage- 
ment in  Monroe  County  evolved.  This  structure,  which  is  shown  in  Fig- 
ure 7,  reflects  what  is  commonly  called  the  "brokerage"  concept.  A 
transportation  coordinator  is  established  who  acts  as  a liaison  between 
the  human  service  agencies  and  the  private  carriers.  The  transporta- 
tion coordinator  is  responsible  for  the  bookkeeping  and  dispatching 
function  for  the  various  human  service  agencies,  with  the  private  oper- 
ators) also  maintaining  an  in-house  dispatcher.  Through  this  organi- 
zational structure,  it  is  evident  that  the  County  intended  to  purchase 
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Figure  7 


transportation  services  from  private  operators  to  every  extent  possi- 
ble, rather  than  assume  the  operational  responsibility  for  specialized 
transportation . 

This  organizational  structure  was  intended  to  apply  both  to  the  spe- 
cialized transportation  operations  of  the  Burnley  Workshop  and  the  AAA 
as  well  as  the  encouragement  of  a general  public  oriented  route  struc- 
ture in  the  communities  surrounding  Stroudsburg. 

As  a part  of  the  EDC  transportation  plan  and  the  efforts  of  the  Trans- 
portation Committee  formed  to  participate  in  the  plan's  development,  a 
conceptual  route  structure  was  developed  (shown  in  Figure  8)  for  serv- 
ing the  communities  within  Monroe  County  with  a combination  feeder  taxi 
operation  in  a fixed  route  bus  system.  The  Transportation  Committee 
used  this  concept  as  the  basis  for  the  preparation  of  the  Section  147 
grant  application  in  1977. 

As  has  been  previously  noted,  the  Yellow  Cab  Company  was  providing 
transportation  on  a purchase  of  service  arrangement  with  Burnley  Work- 
shop prior  to  the  initiation  of  the  Section  147  demonstration.  The 
Section  147  funds  provided  the  financial  basis  by  which  the  AAA  could 
also  participate  in  this  service  by  subsidizing  the  fares  of  the 
elderly  for  their  nutrition  site,  medical,  and  shopping  trips.  The 
Section  147  funds  also  provided  the  financial  basis  for  testing  the 
concept  of  the  feeder  system  in  the  mo  un  tain  top  communities. 
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Monroe  County 
Initially  Proposed  Route  Structure 


It  was  the  efforts  of  the  Transportation  Committee  that  provided  the 
organizational  bridge  between  the  private  operator,  the  human  service 
agencies,  and  County  government.  The  Transportation  Committee  assumed 
the  responsibility  for  establishing  the  organizational  framework  which 
was  presented  earlier  in  Figure  7. 

Prior  to  a discussion  of  the  other  aspects  of  the  initial  operations, 
it  is  important  to  summarize  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  the  planning 
process.  The  following  is  a list  of  the  key  points  derived  from  an 
analysis  of  the  planning  process. 


1.  The  extensive  planning  work  of  the  EDC  provided  a 
concept  for  the  paratransit  operations  and  a proposed 
route  structure  for  the  fixed  route  system  which  was 
utilized  in  the  preparation  of  the  Section  147  appli- 
cation. The  plan  was  developed  independently  and 
prior  to  the  Section  147  demonstration  application 
and  thus  was  not  oriented  simply  at  obtaining  funds 
from  a specific  federal  program. 

2.  The  plan  was  broad  in  nature  and  concentrated  more 
upon  the  presentation  of  a methodology  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a system  than  presenting  specific  opera- 
tional recommendations. 

3.  Although  the  plan  presented  the  anticipated  costs  of 
the  paratransit  operation,  it  did  not  draw  a compari- 
son between  the  provision  of  the  same  service  by  a 
publicly-sponsored  entity,  such  as  a transportation 
authority . 

4.  While  the  plan  outlined  the  feeder  route  concept  in 
the  mountaintop  communities,  it  did  not  emphasize  the 
potential  that  was  later  identified  for  fixed  route 
operations  in  the  East  Stroudsburg/Stroudsburg  area. 
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Promotion  - Initially,  the  coordinated  transportation  system  program 


was  oriented  exclusively  toward  the  human  service  agencies  and  there- 
fore the  marketing  of  this  concept  was  dedicated  toward  the  agencies 
rather  than  the  general  public.  The  local  newspapers  cooperated  in 
reporting  the  plan  to  offer  service  to  the  human  service  agencies 
through  the  private  operator. 

Even  though  there  was  extensive  newspaper  coverage  of  the  coordinated 
transportation  system  efforts  prior  to  and  following  the  award  of  the 
demonstration  funds,  no  coordinated  promotion  effort  was  undertaken 
until  1979,  when  the  Transportation  Committee  announced  its  mountaintop 
run  through  a series  of  newspaper  adverti sments,  as  shown  in  Figure 
9.  Copies  of  the  promotional  material  were  posted  in  public  places  as 
well  as  retail  establishments.  Although  this  particular  service  plan 
was  discontinued  from  lack  of  participation,  its  failure  cannot  be 
traced  to  the  promotions  effort. 

With  the  development  of  a fixed  route  plan  for  East  Stroudsburg/ 
Stroudsburg  by  Dr.  James  Miller  of  Penn  State  University,  a more  exten- 
sive promotional  program  was  developed.  This  promotional  effort  in- 
cluded newspaper  articles,  public  radio  announcements,  posters,  and 
advertisements  in  retail  establishments.  The  implementation  of  this 
fixed  route  operation  has  been  extremely  successful  to  date,  but  the 
effect  of  the  promotions  program  upon  its  success  cannot  be  measured  at 
this  time. 
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MONROE  COUNTY 
TRANSIT  SYSTEM 


IN  CG-OPIRATIOM  WITH  GREYHOUND  BUS  8.INSS, 
MARTZ  TRAILWAYS  AND  PARA* TRANSIT  «ORP. 


annouhces. . . 

a new  service  for  residents 


of  northern  Monroe  County 


starting  Weds.,  June  27,  1979 


4.  CROSS  ROADS  RESTAURANT 

(Canadensis) 


I.  BLAUSIEE SHOPPING CTR. 

(ThrifTwayl 

1.  POCONO  SHOPPING  WAZA 

(lewis') 

3.  SDUWATIR  ESTATES 
(Entrance) 


HIRE'S  HOW  IT  WORKS! 


To  mote*  connection*  (Monday  thru  Friday) 
with  south-bound  Greyhound  and  Marti 
T railways  bus**  from  Mt.  Pocono  (*#• 
schedule  at  right),  col!  Para- Transit  at  l*osf 
two  (2)  hour*  in  advanco  of  your  bus  dapar- 
tur*  time.  Show  up  a stogmg  (pick-up)  ar*a 
(s**  map)  at  rh*  designated  time  for  tran- 
sportation to  your  bus  in  Mt.  Pocono.  ff  you 
pr*f*r  you  can  b*  picked  up  at  your  home 
Ratos  for  this  service  vary  from  different 
stogmg  areas.  Coll  for  information  at  (717) 
421-4400. 


par  mz 

SMfMrad 

?t:SS  p.cn.  (Greyhound) 

(Mom) 

S:25  p.m.  (Greyhound) 

4:2S  p-qb,  (Greyhound) 

R9T8:  2 north-bound  buses  to  Mt.  Pocono  (1 :00 
p.m.,  Marti  and  4 25  p.m.  Greyhound)  for  retur- 
ning passengers  con  use  this  service  with  advanco 
notice. 


FOR  INFORMATION  AND  RATES 
OR  SEAT  RESERVATIONS  CALL 

421-4400 

Para-Transit  Corp.  - Participating  Carrier,  Monroe  County  Transit  System 


EXAMPLE  OF  NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISEMENT 


Going  and  Growing  for  the  County 


Figure  9 


In  the  Section  147  grant  application,  $2400  was  identified  as  a line 
item  for  marketing  costs.  This  amount  was  later  reduced  by  $2240  due 
to  the  free  promotional  services  which  the  system  was  provided. 

Initial  Operators  - As  previously  noted,  the  use  of  private  operators 
is  the  backbone  of  the  Monroe  County  transportation  system  and  remains 
so  to  this  day.  As  early  as  1974,  human  service  agencies  within  the 
County  were  developing  arrangements  with  the  Yellow  Cab  Company  to  pro- 
vide transportation  services  to  their  clients.  While  the  Yellow  Cab 
Company  was  involved  with  human  service  transportation  since  that  date, 
the  operation  became  more  formalized  with  the  award  of  the  Section  147 
demonstration  grant. 

Although  the  Yellow  Cab  Company  has  formed  the  backbone  of  the  private 
operators'  participation  in  the  Monroe  County  system,  the  Martz  Bus 
Company  was  also  involved  in  the  planning  for  the  the  mountaintop  ser- 
vice, with  the  Yellow  Cab  Company  providing  the  feeder  trips  into  the 
prescribed  bus  stops. 

While  the  initial  discussions  with  private  operators  were  enthusiastic 
and  creative,  the  actual  implementation  of  private  sector  participation 
in  the  County-sponsored  system  has  been  fraught  with  problems.  From 
the  outset,  the  Yellow  Cab  Company  has  insisted  upon  the  use  of  pub- 
lished PUC  rates  as  the  fare  structure  for  the  human  service  agencies. 
While  this  fare  structure  was  initially  affordable  for  Stroudsburg/East 
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Stroudsburg  trips  (on  the  average,  approximately  50$  per  trip),  during 
the  six  years  since  this  rate  was  originally  offered  to  the  human  ser- 
vice agencies,  there  have  been  substantial  increases  in  the  PUC  rate 
structure.  The  human  service  agencies  have  found  it  increasingly  more 
expensive  to  purchase  the  service  from  a private  operator  than  provid- 
ing the  service  with  their  own  vehicles  and  volunteer  drivers.  The 
provision  of  service  by  the  agencies,  however,  has  not  been  initiated 
due  to  threatened  legal  action  by  the  private  operator  if  the  County 
were  to  allow  this  action  to  take  place. 

Although  there  has  been  constant  difference  of  opinion  concerning 
appropriate  rates  for  service  delivered,  the  disposition  and  use  of 
16(b)(2)  vehicles  by  the  private  operator  has  been  a consistent  point 
of  contention.  The  human  service  agencies  initially  provided  the  Yel- 
low Cab  Company  with  vehicles  purchased  through  federal  programs,  in- 
cluding 16(b)(2).  The  Yellow  Cab  Company  consistently  reported  that 
the  vehicles  were  not  up  to  its  normal  standards  and  would  not  honor 
the  agencies'  costs  for  the  vehicle  as  a basis  for  depreciation. 

The  reason  the  depreciation  factor  was  so  important  to  both  the  opera- 
tor and  the  agencies  was  that  in  the  contract  for  use  of  the  federally 
purchased  vehicles,  the  Yellow  Cab  Company  was  allowed  to  use  the  vehi 
cles  for  its  own  transportation  purposes  during  off-peak  times.  The 
use  of  the  vehicles  by  the  private  operator  would  be  subtracted  from 
the  total  cost  of  service  to  the  human  service  agencies,  including  a 
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depreciation  rate  for  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  vehicles  for  non-agency 
use.  Therefore,  the  base  price  for  the  vehicle  became  a point  of  con- 
tention, since  the  higher  the  vehicle  cost,  the  higher  the  rate  of  de- 
preciation and  thus  the  greater  cost  to  the  Yellow  Cab  Company. 

Another  major  problem  area  between  the  Yellow  Cab  Company  and  the  human 
service  agencies  was  the  use  of  CETA  drivers.  The  Yellow  Cab  Company 
maintained  that  the  CETA  drivers  were  not  up  to  the  company's  normal 
standards  and  enjoyed  privileges  that  could  not  be  offered  to  the  com- 
pany employees.  Again,  the  reason  for  the  importance  of  this  disagree- 
ment was  that  the  Yellow  Cab  Company  placed  an  amount  in  an  escrow 
account  equal  to  the  salary  of  the  CETA  drivers.  Since  CETA  provided 
these  drivers  at  no  cost,  the  County  was  able  to  develop  a "savings 
account"  to  be  held  in  escrow  for  the  purpose  of  expanding  the  system 
in  the  future.  The  Yellow  Cab  Company  objected  to  paying  into  this 
escrow  account  if  the  drivers  were  not  following  the  company's  oper- 
ating procedures  or  standards.  Therefore,  the  escrow  account  became  an 
increasing  problem  to  the  private  operator.  It  appears  that  the  three 
areas  of  conflict  that  have  been  previously  noted  between  the  private 
operator  and  the  agencies  could  have  caused  a failure  in  this  concept 
before  the  failure  actually  occurred. 

Due  to  the  state  and  national  reputation  of  the  president  of  the  Yellow 
Cab  Company,  and  his  considerable  influence  locally,  the  County  Commis- 
sioners were  very  committed  to  ensuring  that  every  opportunity  for 
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success  of  the  private  operator  model  was  being  explored.  Each  time 
that  the  agencies  or  the  Transportation  Committee  initiated  discussions 
concerning  the  development  of  a publicly-operated  transportation  sys- 
tem, the  Yellow  Cab  Company  would  threaten  legal  action.  Although  this 
unfortunate  situation  contributed  to  a lessening  of  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  the  agencies  and  the  Transportation  Committee  for  extending 
contracts  with  the  Yellow  Cab  Company,  it  did  not  decrease  their  desire 
for  private  participation  in  the  County's  transportation  system.  This 
enthusiasm  was  borne  out  with  the  development  of  the  Monroe  County 
Transportation  Authority,  with  its  fixed  route  operations  being  pro- 
vided by  a private  operator.  This  initiative  is  discussed  at  a later 
point  in  the  report. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  the  conflicts  between  the  private 
operator  and  the  purchasers  of  service  were  based  more  in  attitudinal 
issues  than  they  were  in  functional  difficulties.  The  basic  concept  of 
a taxi -oriented  system  was  successful  within  the  Stroudsburg/East 
Stroudsburg  area.  In  the  early  days  of  operation,  this  service  was 
provided  inexpensively  and,  for  the  most  part,  promptly.  However,  as 
gasoline  and  salary  costs  increased  the  rate  for  this  service,  the 
human  service  agencies  began  to  question  whether  they  could  provide  the 
service  less  expensively.  It  was  the  persistent  attitude  of  the  Yellow 
Cab  Company  that  only  PUC  rates  could  be  used  in  contract  negotiations 
that  ultimately  led  to  the  collapse  of  this  aspect  of  the  demonstration 
program.  The  consultant  feels  that,  had  the  operator  been  willing  to 
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negotiate  a special  rate  for  the  human  service  portion  of  this  demon- 
stration, the  outcome  could  have  been  substantially  different. 

System  Participants  - Paratransit  operations  in  Monroe  County  initially 
began  with  the  Burnley  Workshop  clients  being  transported  to  and  from 
work.  This  aspect  of  the  operation  tended  to  be  more  fixed  than  demand 
response,  since  the  Burnley  clients'  origins  and  destinations  were 
always  predictable. 

Soon  after  the  initiation  of  the  demonstration  project,  the  AAA  clients 
were  included  in  the  paratransit  operation.  The  trip  purposes  of  the 
AAA  clients  were  substantially  different  from  those  of  the  Burnley  cli- 
ents. The  predominant  trip  purposes  of  the  AAA  clients  were  for  the 
nutrition  program  at  the  middle  of  the  day,  as  well  as  shopping  and 
medical  trips. 

Both  the  Burnley  Workshop  and  AAA  agencies  have  indicated  that  the  pri- 
vate operator  showed  a great  deal  of  sensitivity  to  the  special  needs 
of  their  clients  during  the  early  days  of  operation.  Every  attempt  was 
made  to  assist  the  clients  with  boarding  vehicles  and  providing  a door- 
to-door  type  service. 

Although  the  Section  147  demonstration  expressed  a desire  to  expand  the 
paratransit  concept  to  the  general  public,  the  paratransit  concept  as 
implemented  did  not  provide  substantial  opportunity  for  this  transition 
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to  public  transportation  service  to  occur.  Part  of  this  problem  can  be 
traced  to  the  idea  fostered  by  the  EDC  that  a comprehensi vely-operated 
paratransit  system  is  one  that  includes  general  public  and  agency  cli- 
ents on  the  same  trip.  It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  consultant 
that  the  most  successful  paratransit/public  systans  provide  specialized 
service  for  agency  clients  and  use  the  vehicles  for  general  public  when 
the  service  is  not  being  provided  for  the  clients.  Since  the  system  in 
Monroe  County  was  based  upon  the  use  of  the  vehicles  during  the  non- 
agency service  periods  for  the  private  operator's  purpose,  very  little 
opportunity  developed  for  general  public  participation. 

Equipment  - The  paratransit  demonstration  initially  began  with  the 
transfer  of  eight  vehicles  from  the  Burnley  Workshop  to  the  Yellow  Cab 
Company.  These  vehicles  included  two  16(b)  (2  )-f  unded  vehicles.  Al- 
though eight  were  initially  transferred,  only  five  were  ever  used  as  a 
part  of  the  paratransit  demonstration.  The  contract  stipulating  the 
transfer  of  the  vehicles  (actually  a lease)  to  the  Yellow  Cab  Company 
required  that  Yellow  Cab  Company  establish  a depreciation  allowance  for 
its  personal  use  of  the  vehicles. 

The  vehicles  transferred  to  Yellow  Cab  Company  were  11-  to  14-passenger 
vans,  since  the  PUC  license  held  by  Yellow  Cab  Company  restricted  its 
operation  to  the  vehicles  no  larger  than  14  passengers.  There  were 
constant  complaints  about  the  condition  of  the  vehicles  by  the  Yellow 
Cab  Company,  indicating  that  the  equipment  was  not  in  good  repair,  nor 
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was  the  base  price  used  for  the  depreciation  allowance  actually  the 
value  of  the  vehicle.  The  agencies  often  lodged  complaints  that  the 
vehicles  were  not  maintained  properly  and  often  were  not  clean. 

The  AAA  owned  a 20-passenger  vehicle  that  was  available  for  use  for 
fixed  route  operations  related  to  the  nutrition  center,  but  this  vehi- 
cle did  not  become  a part  of  the  equipment  pool  held  by  the  Yellow  Cab 
Company.  Throughout  the  demonstration  period,  the  Transportation  Com- 
mittee, the  agencies,  and  the  Yellow  Cab  Company  were  discussing  meth- 
ods of  getting  additional  vehicles.  It  was  only  when  the  Authority  was 
formed  that  substantial  progress  was  made  to  acquire  additional  rolling 
stock . 

Initial  Operating  and  Performance  Data  - The  Yellow  Cab  Company  estab- 
lished a computerized  accounting  system  in  1976.  This  system  identi- 
fied three  digits  for  the  agency  code,  a client  code,  and  a trip  pur- 
pose. Trip  sheets  were  designed  around  the  Section  147  format  and  pro- 
grammed into  the  Yellow  Cab  computer.  The  computer  was  initially  es- 
tablished for  an  insurance  business  that  the  company  also  operates,  but 
was  expanded  to  include  the  Section  147  demonstration  data  reporting. 

While  the  system  was  far  more  sophisticated  than  most  any  other  of  a 
similar  size  in  the  Commonwealth,  the  data  potential  of  this  systen  was 
never  fully  utilized. 
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As  has  been  noted  earlier  in  this  report,  statistical  information  on 
the  monthly  operations  of  the  Monroe  County  paratransit  demonstration 
is  virtually  non-existent.  Some  base  data  does  exist  on  the  early 
vehicle  and  passenger  miles,  but  accurate  cost  information  simply  was 
not  developed.  Part  of  this  was  due  to  the  inaccessibility  of  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Yellow  Cab  Company,  but  a great  deal  of  the  problem  was 
related  to  the  manner  in  which  the  transportation  director  reported  to 
the  CETA  director  for  whom  the  sole  bookkeeper  worked.  This  circuitous 
management  arrangement  caused  difficulties  in  being  able  to  develop  the 
type  of  data  that  could  be  used  in  the  management  of  the  system  on  a 
monthly  basis. 

In  the  initial  development  of  the  system  concept,  each  agency  identi- 
fied an  estimated  number  of  person  trips  per  month  which  would  be  made 
by  their  clients.  For  example,  Burnley  guaranteed  100  person  trips  per 
day  at  a rate  of  15<f  per  passenger  mile.  The  AAA  estimated  approxi- 
mately 600  person  trips  per  month  for  its  clients.  Therefore,  the 
early  total  was  approximately  2800  person  trips  by  the  two  human  ser- 
vice agencies. 

The  Yellow  Cab  Company  provided  20,359  trips  to  the  nutrition  center  in 
1979  and  4775  for  medical  and  shopping  purposes  in  the  same  year,  for  a 
total  of  25,134  person  trips.  This  translates  to  approximately  2100 
person  trips  per  month,  which  well  exceeded  the  initial  estimates  of 
the  AAA.  In  1978,  55  percent  of  the  AAA  trips  were  to  the  nutrition 
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center,  while  45  percent  were  for  medical  or  shopping  purposes.  By 
1979,  87  percent  of  the  AAA  trips  were  for  nutrition  site  activities, 
while  only  13  percent  were  for  medical  or  shopping  purposes.  These 
percentages  were  duplicated  for  the  reporting  period  of  1980. 

In  Table  5.1,  monthly  trip  information  is  presented  for  seven  months  in 
1978  and  two  months  in  1979.  This  is  the  only  data  available  from  Mon- 
roe County  providing  statistical  information  concerning  the  paratransit 
program.  As  is  evident  from  the  table,  during  the  seven  months  of  op- 
eration in  1978  for  which  data  is  available,  five  vehicles  were  used  to 
provide  the  service.  Since  the  Section  147  grant  was  awarded  in  March 
1978,  the  system  did  not  actually  commence  operations  until  June  of 
that  year.  The  information  presented  for  June  reflects  the  initial 
start-up  and  is  not  comparable  to  the  other  six  months  for  that  same 
time  period. 

Also,  as  is  obvious  from  Table  5.1,  the  first  four  months  of  operations 
were  primarily  oriented  toward  providing  work  trips  for  the  Burnley 
clients.  It  was  not  until  October  1978  that  the  AAA  clients  were 
transported  on  a regular  basis.  At  that  time,  the  number  of  passenger 
trips  per  month  more  than  doubled  the  average  for  the  preceedi ng  four 
months.  Prior  to  that  time,  all  of  the  time  passenger  trips  were  for 
Burnley  clients,  and  they  were  transported  under  the  "handicapped  trip" 
col umn . 
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The  operating  data  for  1979  for  October  and  November  indicates  that  by 
this  time,  only  one  vehicle  was  being  operated  under  the  Section  147 
program.  This  vehicle  was  used  primarily  for  the  AAA  program,  since 
this  occurred  during  a time  period  when  the  Burnley  Workshop  was  exper- 
iencing cash  flow  problems  and  the  client  trips  were  being  made  through 
sources  other  than  the  paratransit  operation. 


In  Table  5.2,  the  total  information  presented  in  Table  5.1  is  disaggre- 
gated to  provide  average  monthly  data  in  various  other  categories. 

From  Table  5.2,  it  can  be  observed  that  the  average  vehicle  traveled 
approximately  2228  miles  per  month,  of  which  40.5  percent  was  deadhead 
miles.  Based  upon  the  information  available,  it  appears  that  two 
months,  June  and  October,  had  exceptionally  high  deadhead  miles,  while 
the  other  months  averaged  approximately  25  percent.  Therefore,  the 


Table  5.2 

AVERAGE  MONTHLY  DATA  FO 

R MONROE  CO 

. PARATRANSIT  PROGRAM:  JUN-DEC  1978 

Avg  Mi/ 

1 Dead- 

Avg  Pass/ 

Avg  Trip 

0/ 

/o 

% Hand- 

Avg.  Mi . 

Mon . 

Vehicle 

head  Mi 

Veh.  Mi. 

Length 

El derly 

i capped 

Per  Hr. 

JUN 

1498 

76.4 

0.55 

9.34 

0 

100.0 

9.85 

JUL 

2758 

43.0 

1.76 

48.50 

0 

100.0 

18.15 

AUG 

2988 

34.3 

1.63 

46.65 

0 

100.0 

16.24 

SEP 

2778 

24.6 

1.76 

48.33 

0 

100.0 

18.28 

OCT 

1898 

89.7 

2.20 

19.45 

62.3 

37.7 

10.79 

NOV 

2012 

13.9 

2.10 

18.63 

62.2 

37.8 

11.98 

DEC 

1662 

18.0 

2.00 

16.96 

60.0 

40.0 

10.39 

AVG 

2228 

40.5 

1.74 

26.34 

NA 

NA 

13.63 

SOURCE:  Section  147  Monthly  Reports;  tabulations  by  CGR,  Inc.,  1980. 
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40.5  percent  does  not  accurately  indicate  the  actual  percentage  of 
deadhead  miles  for  the  system. 

Table  5.2  also  provides  an  indication  of  the  average  number  of  passen- 
gers on  a vehicle  for  each  operating  mile.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the 
vehicle  operated  only  when  there  was  a specific  client  trip  being  made, 
the  average  of  1.74  passengers  per  operating  vehicle  mile  is  reasonably 
good  for  this  type  of  system. 

The  more  difficult  figure  to  reconcile  is  the  average  trip  length, 
which  is  reported  to  be  26.34  miles.  Again,  referring  to  the  table,  it 
appears  that  while  the  Yellow  Cab  Company  was  primarily  providing  the 
Burnley  work  trips,  the  average  trip  length  was  approximately  47  miles. 
This  can  be  easily  reconciled,  since  many  of  the  clients  live  in  the 
rural  portions  of  the  County  and  the  trip  distances  between  their  homes 
and  the  Burnley  Workshop  are  substantial  . At  the  time  the  AAA  began 

v 

using  the  Yellow  Cab  Company  services,  the  average  trip  length  de- 
creased substantially.  This  attributed  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
AAA  clients  served  resided  in  the  Stroudsburg/East  Stroudsburg  area. 
Table  5.2  also  illustrates  that  beginning  in  October  1978,  when  the  AAA 
clients  were  initially  served,  the  percentage  of  elderly  clients  was 
greater  than  60  percent  and,  therefore,  the  average  trip  length  would 
decrease. 
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In  Table  5.3,  the  available  information  was  translated  to  daily  trip 
data.  This  table  illustrates  that  the  average  vehicle  traveled  111.4 
miles  per  day  while  providing  970.3  passenger  miles  of  service  per  day. 
Each  vehicle  averaged  providing  36.8  passenger  trips  per  day,  or  4.6 
passenger  trips  per  hour.  As  can  be  observed  from  Table  5.3,  the  aver- 
age passenger  trips  per  day  and  per  hour  increased  substantially  begin- 
ning in  October  1978,  when  the  AAA  clients  were  included  in  the  sys- 
tem. 


Table 

DAILY 

5.3 

TRIP  DATA  - M 

ONROE  COUNTY  PARATRANSIT  PROGRAM 

: JUN-DEC  1978 

Mon 

Avg  Mi  Per 
Veh/Day 

Avg  Pass  Mi 
Per  Veh/Day 

Avg  Pass  Trips 
Per  Veh/Day 

Avg  Pass  Trips 
Per  Veh/Hour 

JUN 

78.8 

216.7 

23.2 

2.9 

JUL 

145.2 

1280.4 

26.4 

3.3 

AUG 

129.9 

1059.6 

22.7 

2.8 

SEP 

146.2 

1284.2 

26.6 

3.3 

OCT 

86.3 

949.2 

48.8 

6.1 

NOV 

95.8 

1006.0 

54.0 

6.8 

DEC 

83.1 

831.0 

49.0 

6.1 

AVG 

111  .4 

970.3 

36.8 

4.6 

SOURCE:  Section  147  Monthly  Reports;  tabulations  by  CGR,  Inc.,  1980. 


Evolution  to  Present  Operations 


From  the  initial  conception  of  the  demonstration  to  present  time,  there 
has  been  a substantial  change  in  the  type  of  service  offered  and  the 
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organizational  structure.  In  the  following  paragraphs.,  a discussion  is 
presented  of  the  evolution  of  the  demonstration  project  to  the  current 
Authority-control  led  system. 

Overall  Condition  and  Present  Status  - Transportation  in  Monroe  County 
is  currently  coordinated  through  the  Monroe  County  Transportation 
Authority  which  was  formed  in  March  1980,  almost  two  years  to  the  date 
after  the  award  of  the  Section  147  demonstration  grant  (see  Figure  10). 
The  Transportation  Committee  the  County  Commissioners  had  formed  in 
1974  continues  to  serve  as  an  advisory  committee  to  the  Monroe  County 
Transportation  Authority  (MCTA).  The  Authority  was  formed  based  upon 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and 
elected  a chairperson  who,  for  approximately  six  years,  had  also  served 
on  the  Transportation  Committee. 

During  the  closing  months  of  the  Section  147  demonstration  program,  a 
fixed  route  operation  between  East  Stroudsburg  and  Stroudsburg  was 
initiated.  The  Authority  made  a determination  that  fixed  route  service 
should  be  tried  due  to  the  substantial  ridership  and  common  origins  and 
destinations  found  in  the  Stroudsburg/East  Stroudsburg  area.  Once  the 
Authority  was  formed,  this  operation  became  the  responsibili ty  of 
MCTA. 


The  MCTA  also  has  assumed  responsibility  for  the  coordination  of  trans- 
portation service  on  a County-wide  basis.  Although  at  the  present 
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Figure  10 

MCTA  ORGANIZATION  - 1979/80 


time,  the  Authority  is  not  operating  special  vehicles  for  demand  re- 
sponsive service  of  the  human  service  agencies,  this  option  is  current- 
ly being  considered. 

Due  to  problems  of  negotiating  an  acceptable  rate  with  the  Yellow  Cab 
Company  in  July  1980,  the  AAA  began  providing  the  daily  work  trips  for 
the  Burnley  Workshop  clients  and  trips  to  the  nutrition  center  for  AAA 
clients.  The  MCTA  is  attempting  to  negotiate  a satisfactory  rate  for 
service  with  private  operators  in  the  region,  but  at  this  time,  the  AAA 
has  re-assumed  responsibility  for  providing  transportation  with  agency 
vehicles . 

With  the  initiation  of  the  fixed  route  operation  in  Stroudsburg/East 
Stroudsburg,  many  of  the  AAA  clients  who  were  utilizing  the  Yellow  Cab 
Company's  service  have  been  absorbed  by  the  fixed  route  system.  The 
MCTA  operates  four  routes,  including  two  within  the  Cities  of  Strouds- 
burg and  East  Stroudsburg,  one  in  the  Mount  Pocono  area,  and  one  in  the 
Kresgeville  area.  The  city  loops  utilize  45-passsenger  vehicles,  as 
does  the  Kresgeville  loop,  and  the  Mount  Pocono  is  operated  with  a 35- 
passenger  bus.  The  two  city  loops  are  averaging  13,000  riders  per 
month  at  this  time. 

As  an  indication  of  the  local  support  for  the  MCTA,  in  the  spring  of 
1980,  by  referendum,  the  County  voted  to  spend  up  to  $55,000  per  year 
on  public  transportation  services.  This  money  would  be  used  to  match 
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the  Section  18  and  Act  10  programs  provided  by  the  federal  and  state 
governments. 

Local  Support  and  Satisfaction  - In  the  early  months  of  forming  a coor- 
dinated transportation  system  in  the  County  during  1974,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  enthusiasm  and  support  for  the  involvement  of  private 
operators  in  the  human  service  transportation  system.  As  has  been  pre- 
viously discussed,  this  enthusiasm  diminished  somewhat  over  time  with 
the  normal  problems  of  negotiating  acceptable  rates,  defining  driver 
qualifications  and  standards,  and  determining  the  most  efficient  type 
and  condition  of  vehicles  to  be  operated.  While  these  problems  are  to 
be  expected  in  any  new  system's  formation,  they  were  never  resolved  in 
a fashion  that  both  the  agencies  and  the  private  operator  could  accept. 
Therefore,  after  approximately  a year's  experience  with  the  Section  147 
demonstration  program,  the  enthusiasm  for  the  publ ic/pri vate  coopera- 
tion in  the  coordinated  concept  was  seriously  diminished. 

Summarizing  the  four  major  problems  that  contributed  to  the  dissatis- 
faction between  the  Yellow  Cab  Company  and  the  Transportation  Commit- 
tee, the  following  are  presented: 

1.  Dissatisfaction  with  Vehicles  - The  Yellow  Cab  Compa- 
ny  insisted  that  the  vehicles  were  improperly  de- 
signed and  were  not  suitable  for  a taxi -type  service. 

The  biggest  problem  with  the  vehicles,  however,  was 
in  the  identification  of  a base  price  for  depreci- 
ating the  vehicle  when  it  was  in  use  by  the  Yellow 
Cab  Company  for  its  own  services. 
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2.  Poor  Quality  of  Service  - Although,  overall,  the  Yel  - 
low  Cab  Company  was  reported  to  have  shown  a sensi- 
tivity to  the  specialized  needs  of  various  clients 
groups,  as  the  demonstration  project  period  drew  to  a 
close,  there  were  increasing  reports  of  the  vehicles 
being  late  to  pick  up  various  clients.  Also,  reports 
of  the  Yellow  Cab  Company  missing  calls  altogether 
increased  in  frequency. 

3.  Delays  in  Payment  - The  Yellow  Cab  Company  consis- 
tently  stated  that  either  the  human  service  agencies 
or  the  County  was  late  in  remitting  payment  for  ser- 
vice rendered.  During  the  period  of  time  in  1978 
when  the  Burnley  Workshop  lost  its  state  funding  sup- 
port, this  agency  was  in  arrears  for  more  than  $5000 
worth  of  transportation  services.  This  period  of 
arrears  lasted  for  several  months  and  created  sub- 
stantial cash  flow  problems  with  the  Yellow  Cab  Com- 
pany. A portion  of  this  back  payment  was  ultimately 
remitted  to  the  Yellow  Cab  Company  through  the  escrow 
account  which  had  been  established  by  the  Transporta- 
tion Committee. 

4.  Insistence  Upon  the  Use  of  PUC  Rates  - Although  the 
Yellow  Cab  Company  was  certainly  within  its  rights  to 
quote  PUC  tariffs  for  services  provided,  it  is  free 
to  negotiate  a charter  rate  with  a specific  human 
service  agency  for  specialized  service.  The  fact 
that  the  Yellow  Cab  Company  insisted  on  maintaining 
the  PUC  tariffs  and  would  not  provide  any  detailed 
information  concerning  its  profit,  the  agencies  began 
to  feel  that  they  could  provide  the  service  at  a 
lower  rate. 


Other  problems  occurred  during  the  demonstration  period  which  are  norm- 
al to  a coordinated  system  operation.  However,  the  four  problem  areas 
previously  discussed  represented  the  issues  that  ultimately  led  to  the 
non-renewal  of  the  contract  with  the  Yellow  Cab  Company. 

As  is  evident  in  newspaper  articles  reviewed  by  the  consultant,  there 
was  a great  deal  of  publicity  surrounding  the  problems  between  the 
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Transportation  Committee,  the  human  service  agencies,  and  the  Yellow 
Cab  Company.  By  the  time  the  Monroe  County  Transportation  Authority 
was  formed,  the  fixed  route  operation  had  been  in  existence  for  four 
months.  The  fixed  route  service  in  Stroudsburg/East  Stroudsburg  was  so 
successful  that  the  public  voted  the  referendum  to  provide  County  funds 
for  continuing  its  operation. 

The  fixed  route  service  was  open  to  bid  by  private  operators  and  was 
eventually  awarded  to  Pocono  Auto  Sales,  Inc.  This  service  is  current- 
ly being  operated  at  $11.79  per  hour,  and  includes  both  public  and  hu- 
man service  agency  riders. 

The  fixed  route  service  evolved  from  a transportation  study  prepared  by 
Dr.  James  Miller  and  it  involved  a substantial  amount  of  citizen  input 
into  its  final  development.  Therefore,  it  can  be  assumed  that  a combi- 
nation of  the  media  coverage  of  the  problems  associated  with  the  Yellow 
Cab  Company  operations  and  the  citizen  involvement  in  defining  a new 
type  of  service  for  the  area  generated  the  local  support  that  was  nec- 
essary to  ensure  the  success  of  the  fixed  route  operation. 

Current  and  Past  Data  Comparisons  - As  was  discussed  earlier,  very  lit- 
tle data  is  available  on  the  paratransit  operation  provided  under  the 
Section  147  program  during  1978.  However,  utilizing  the  Section  147 
monthly  reports.  Table  5.4  was  developed,  which  presents  some  cost  in- 
formation concerning  the  Yellow  Cab-operated  paratransit  system. 
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Table  5.4 
COST  DATA  - 

MONROE  COUNTY  PARATRANSIT  PROGRAM: 

JUN-DEC  1978 

Month 

Cost/Veh.  Mi. 

Cost/Pass.  Mi. 

Cost/Trip 

Cost/Hour 

JUN 

$1.42 

$0,515 

$4.82 

$13.98 

JUL 

0.32 

0.037 

1.79 

5.89 

AUG 

0.36 

0.045 

2.11 

5.99 

SEP 

0.47 

0.053 

2.59 

8.60 

OCT 

0.64 

0.058 

1.13 

6.88 

NOV 

0.66 

0.062 

1.16 

7.85 

DEC 

0.57 

0.057 

0.97 

8.63 

AVG 

$0.57 

$0,066 

$1.73 

$ 7.79 

SOURCE:  Section  147  Monthly  Reports;  aggregations  by  CGR,  Inc.,  1980. 


As  is  evident  from  this  table,  the  average  cost  per  vehicle  mile  in 
1978  for  the  seven  months  of  operating  data  was  57$,  while  the  average 
cost  per  passenger  mile  was  6.6$.  The  average  cost  per  trip  was  $1.73. 
In  Table  5.4,  the  impact  of  including  the  AAA  clients  in  the  paratran- 
sit  program  is  shown  in  the  decreased  per  trip  costs  between  September 
and  October  of  that  year.  The  average  hourly  cost  for  each  of  the  five 
vehicles  operating  during  1978  was  $7.79. 


It  should  be  stated  that  for  the  average  of  $7.79  per  hour,  only  4.6 
persons  were  transported.  The  fixed  route,  which  is  now  in  operation, 
as  earlier  reported,  cost  $11.79  per  hour,  but  averages  transporting 
about  47  persons  during  the  same  time  period.  The  cost  per  passenger 
unit  for  the  current  fixed  route  operation  is  25$,  while  the  cost  per 
unit  in  1978  for  the  paratransit  program  was  $1.69. 
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Over  the  six  years  of  coordinated  transportation  operations  in  Monroe 
County,  the  costs  evolved  from  15$  per  vehicle  mile,  which  the  AAA 
charged  Burnley  for  transporting  its  clients  in  1975,  to  15$  per  pas- 
senger mile,  which  the  Yellow  Cab  Company  charged  Burnley  in  1978. 

This  was  increased  by  the  operator  to  approximately  $1.00  per  passenger 
mile  as  a change  in  his  PUC  tariff.  In  1979,  the  fixed  route  operation 
was  initiated  based  on  a flat  25$  fare.  Passengers  could  ride  the 
entire  four-mile  route,  shown  on  Figure  11,  for  about  6-1/4$  per  mile 
under  the  25$  flat  fare  system. 

Objectives  Analysis  - The  initial  Section  147  application  identified 
several  objectives.  These  are  as  follows: 

1.  Operate  a demonstration  project  in  the  County  for  a 
one-year  trial  period. 

2.  Utilize  the  Transportation  Committee  to  develop  con- 
tracts with  local  common  carriers  and  the  private 
agencies  to  provide  transportation  service. 

3.  Guarantee  the  common  carriers  immediate  ridership 
through  the  contract  with  the  human  service  agencies 
for  their  client  transportation . 

4.  Utilize  the  operating  base  of  service  to  the  human 
service  clients,  expand  this  to  develop  a public 
transportation  system  with  minimal  financial  risks. 

The  first  objective  of  operating  a demonstration  project  for  one  trial 
year  was  met.  The  actual  length  of  time  of  the  demonstration  expanded 
to  approximately  18  operating  months. 
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RATES  BASED  ON  SIZE  OF  VEHICLE  AND  TIME  USED:  INCLUDES  VEHICLE  (STANDARD)  WITH  ALL  EXPENSES 

(FUEL,  REPAIRS,  ETC),  DRIVER,  INSURANCE,  DISPATCHING,  ETC. 


f— — — ■ . — — — - — — — 

] SIZE  BY  PASSENGERS 

1 = 

-5 

6- 

11 

12-14 

j FIRST  HOUR  PER  USE 

$ 

30 

$ 

32 

$ 34 

\ EACH  ADDITIONAL  HOUR 

6 

8 

10 

| TOTAL  HOURS  IN  USE 

TOTAL 

AVERAGE 

TOTAL 

AVERAGE 

TOTAL 

AVERAGE 

CHARGE 

PER  HR. 

CHARGE 

PER  HR. 

CHARGE 

PER  HR. 

| 1 

$ 30 

$ 

30.00 

$ 32 

$ 

32.00 

$ 34 

$ 34.00 

I 2 

36 

18.00 

40 

20.00 

44 

22.00 

3 

42 

1 A .00 

48 

16.00 

54 

18.00 

48 

12.00 

56 

14.00 

64 

16.00 

5 

5b 

10.80 

64 

12.80 

74 

14.80 

6 

60 

10.00 

72 

12.00 

84 

14.00 

7 

66 

9.43 

80 

1 1 .43 

94 

13.43 

j 8 

72 

9.00 

88 

1 1 .00 

104 

13.00 

9 

78 

8.67 

96 

10.67 

114 

12.67 

10 

8b 

8.40 

104 

10.40 

124 

12.40 

n 

SO 

8.18 

112 

10.18 

134 

12.18 

j 12 

96 

8.00 

120 

10.00 

144 

12.00 

EACH  ADDITIONAL  HOUR 

8.00 

10.00 

12.00 

j IN  EXCESS  OF  12 

\ EXCESS  MILEAGE  CHARGE 

j FOR  EACH  MILE  USED  IN 

! IN  EXCESS  OF  20  FOR 

i EACH  HOUR  USED 

M 

.55 

.65 

| FUEL  EXCALLATION-  ADD 
| PER  5C  INCREASE  IN 
• COST  OF  FUEL  OVER  $1 
j PER  GALLON  (ADD  PER  HR) 

.08 

.10 

.12 

j CREDIT  PER  HOUR  IF  NEW 
j VEHICLE  IS  FURNISHED 

.80 

1 .00 

1 .20 

NOTE-  RATES  ARE  BASED  ON  SERVICES 

BEING  PAID 

FOR  WITHIN 

7 DAYS  AT  THE  END 

OF  EACH  WEEK. 

CHARGES  FOR  COST  OF  MONEY  I 

N EXCESS  OF 

THIS  PER 

IOD 

IS  NOT  INCLUDED 

IN  THE  ABOVE 

CHARGES.  COST  OF  MONEY  WILL  BE  BASED  ON  AN  ANNUAL  RATE  OF  PRIME  PLUS  2%  AND  WILL 
BE  COMPUTED  DAILY.  POSSIBLY  MONIES  COULD  BE  ADVANCED  WEEKLY  BY  LOCAL  BANK  AS 
ARRANGED  BY  COUNTY  AT  REDUCED  RATE  AS  TAX  FREE  ADVANCES  TO  THE  COUNTY. 


Figure  11 


The  Transportation  Committee  was  quite  instrumental  in  establishing  the 
dialogue  between  the  private  carrier  and  the  human  service  agencies. 

The  Transportation  Committee  did  represent  County  government  as  well  as 
understanding  the  specific  trip  needs  of  the  clients.  The  Transporta- 
tion Committee  was  an  appropriate  entity  to  control  the  demonstration 
and  provided  the  basis  for  the  ultimate  formation  of  the  Monroe  County 
Transportation  Authority. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Burnley  Workshop  and  the  AAA,  these  agencies 
were  able  to  guarantee  the  private  carrier  immediate  ridership  at  the 
system's  start-up.  Throughout  the  demonstration  period,  there  was 
never  a question  concerning  the  client  base  around  which  the  transpor- 
tation operated. 

The  demonstration  did  attempt  to  form  a public  transportation  service 
in  the  mountaintop  communities  using  the  private  carrier  to  provide 
feeder  service  into  fixed  route  bus  lines.  This  was  not  as  successful 
as  initially  envisioned,  but  the  program  did  successfully  demonstrate  a 
need  for  a fixed  route  public  operation  in  Stroudsburg/East  Stroudsburg 
and,  therefore,  the  overall  objective  of  evolving  to  a public  transpor- 
tation operation  was  satisfied. 

Public  Versus  Non-Public  Service  - One  of  the  initial  objectives  of  the 
Section  147  demonstration  in  Monroe  County  was  to  transition  the  human 
service  oriented  system  into  a public  transportation  operation.  This 
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was  attempted  through  the  initiation  of  a taxi  company  feeder  system 
into  the  linehaul  bus  operation  between  the  mountaintop  communities  and 
Stroudsburg  area.  Even  though  the  Transportation  Committee  advertised 
this  service  and  had  the  mechanism  for  its  implementation  established, 
the  service  did  not  generate  public  support. 

With  the  completion  of  the  technical  study  for  fixed  route  transporta- 
tion operations  in  the  Stroudsburg  area,  the  transportation  committee 
shifted  its  emphasis  from  the  public  service  in  the  mountaintop  commun- 
ities to  a fixed  route  operation  in  the  Stroudsburg/East  Stroudsburg 
area.  With  the  completion  of  this  study,  which  involved  a substantial 
amount  of  citizen  input,  the  fixed  route  operation  was  initiated  with 
overwhelming  public  support.  The  routes  were  designed  to  serve  the 
elderly  housing  areas,  shopping  centers,  the  college,  the  courthouse 
area,  and  the  central  business  district.  These  routes  are  shown  in 
Figure  12. 

With  the  implementation  of  the  fixed  route  service  and  the  evolution  of 
the  Transportation  Committee  to  a transportation  authority,  it  became 
obvious  that  the  original  objective  to  translate  the  more  demand  re- 
sponse oriented  human  service  system  to  a general  public  operation  was 
not  easy  to  accomplish.  However,  the  development  of  a fixed  route  pub- 
lic system,  which  could  also  serve  human  service  clients,  became  much 
more  feasible. 
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SCALE 

FIGURE  12  j 

Monroe  County  Fixed  Route  Structure  0 1000  2000  3000' 


Therefore,  the  transition  between  the  human  service  to  the  general  pub- 
lic oriented  system  was  done  in  a manner  that  was  not  originally  envi- 
sioned. However,  the  outcome  has  been  the  establishment  that  general 
public  service  in  the  Stroudsburg/East  Stroudsburg  area  is  feasible  and 
that  this  service  can  also  include  a human  service  agency's  clients. 

The  public  support  for  this  concept  was  realized  with  the  commitment  of 
the  $55,000  local  funds  for  supporting  the  fixed  route  operation. 


Summary  of  Findings 


Milestones  and  Key  Events  - As  with  any  system  development,  there  are  a 
series  of  events  that  seem  to  direct  the  implementation  of  a particular 
system.  The  evolution  of  the  paratransit  operations  in  Monroe  County 
to  a more  fixed  route  public  system  was  impacted  by  a number  of  key 
events.  These  events  are  noted  in  summary  form  as  follows: 


1.  The  regional  transportation  study  of  the  Economic 
Development  Commission  generated  the  interest  in  a 
combination  fixed  route  and  paratransit  operation  for 
the  County. 

2.  In  response  to  that  study,  the  County  Commissioners 
formed  the  Transportation  Committee  which  ultimately 
became  the  nucleus  of  all  transportation  programs  for 
the  County. 

3.  The  willingness  and  evidence  of  the  early  coordina- 
tion efforts  of  the  Burnley  Workshop  with  other  human 
service  agencies  and  the  private  operator  provided  a 
climate  of  cooperation  which  helped  initiate  the  par- 
atransit system. 
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4. 


The  continued  insistence  of  the  Yellow  Cab  Company 
that  free  enterprise  be  given  every  opportunity  to 
illustrate  its  effectiveness  in  coordinated  transpor- 
tation systems  was  essential  the  the  initiation  of 
the  coordinated  effort. 

5.  The  continuing  public  hearings,  primarily  Title  XX- 
sponsored,  kept  the  issue  of  transportation  needs  in 
front  of  the  County  Commissioners  and  the  general 
publ ic. 

6.  The  application  for  and  ultimate  reciept  of  Section 
147  demonstration  funds  provided  a predictable  eco- 
nomic base  for  testing  the  paratransi t/public  system 
concept. 

7.  The  loss  of  state  funding  participation  to  Burnley 
Workshop  dealt  a severe  financial  blow  to  that  agency 
which  placed  the  transportation  system's  financial 
base  in  jeopardy  for  some  period  of  time.  The  fore- 
sight of  the  Transportation  Committee  to  establish 
and  escrow  account  helped  bridge  this  difficult  fi- 
nancial period  for  the  demonstration. 

8.  The  attempt  to  form  a private  operator-oriented  feed- 
er system  to  the  fixed  route  bus  operations  from  the 
mountaintop  communities  was  significant  in  providing 
a statistical  base  by  which  the  elimination  of  this 
component  of  this  program  could  be  done  with  evidence 
of  its  infeasibility. 

9.  The  County-sponsored  study  of  public  transportation 
potential  by  Dr.  James  Miller  provided  the  signifi- 
cant turning  point  from  the  human  service  oriented  to 
a general  public  transportation  system. 

10.  The  successful  passage  of  the  public  referendum  to 
provide  local  funds  for  supporting  public  transporta- 
tion was  a most  significant  step  in  defining  the  mag- 
nitude of  local  support. 

11.  The  initiation  of  the  public  fixed  route  service  in 
Stroudsburg/East  Stroudsburg  through  the  participa- 
tion of  a private  carrier  was  a reaffi nmation  of  the 
commitment  of  the  local  government  of  the  use  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  carrying  out  its  transportation 
goal s. 
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12.  The  evolution  of  the  Transportation  Committee  to  a 

transportation  authority  provided  the  permanent  basis 
for  a transportation  organization  that  would  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  all  people  in  the  County. 


13.  The  Authority's  application  for  Section  18/Act  10 
funds  to  continue  the  fixed  route  operation  and  ex- 
pand it  to  a broader  area  was  an  indication  of  its 
commitment  to  enlarge  the  basis  for  public  transpor- 
tation . 

14.  The  willingeness  of  the  AAA  to  assume,  for  a short 
period  of  time,  the  human  service  operation  of  the 
paratransit  services  until  the  Authority's  role  in 
this  effort  could  be  defined  is  an  indication  of  the 
continued  awareness  of  the  specialized  needs  of  the 
human  service  agencies. 

15.  The  request  by  the  County  that  the  MCTA  extend  its 
operations  into  the  mountaintop  communities  is  evi- 
dence of  the  Commissioners'  sensitivity  to  broadening 
the  base  for  public  transportation  in  the  County. 


Needs  and  Changes  Desired  - Through  a combination  of  the  technical  as- 
sistance efforts  provided  under  the  Section  147  program  and  interviews 
with  key  individuals,  a number  of  changes  in  the  paratransit  operation 
in  Monroe  County  are  suggested.  These  are  noted  as  follows: 


1.  A predictable  role  and  responsibility  of  private 
operator  (primarily  taxi  companies)  participation  in 
human  service  oriented  transportation  systems  which 
are  expected  to  evolve  into  public  operations  should 
be  developed.  It  is  recommended  that  this  be  in  the 
form  of  a policy  document  from  PaDOT  and  that  it  be 
available  to  all  systems  within  the  state  that  have 
the  opportunity  to  encourage  and  to  formalize  taxi 
operations'  participation  in  their  systems. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  specific  operations  in  Monroe 
County,  the  MCTA  must  determine  which  is  the  most 
cost  effective  method  for  the  delivery  of  the  demand 
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response/paratransi t services  to  the  human  service 
agencies  as  well  as  the  general  public  who  are  not 
served  by  the  fixed  route  operations.  Based  upon  the 
results  of  a cost/benefit  study,  the  Authority  should 
proceed  with  providing  those  services  through  its  own 
capabilities  regardless  of  the  private  sector  availa- 
bility if  it  can  be  proven  that  the  services  by  the 
Authority  are  substantially  less  expensive  of  those 
of  the  private  operator.  However,  the  recent  experi- 
ence with  the  private  operator  and  the  fixed  route 
service  indicates  that  there  are  operators  within  the 
area  who  are  willing  negotiate  contracts  lower  than 
the  PUC  rates  for  specialized  service.  Every  oppor- 
tunity for  this  type  of  service  continuing  should  be 
expl ored . 

3.  The  Authority  should  expand  its  rolling  stock  by  an 
incremental  program  to  add  new  equipment  over  the 
next  five  years.  It  is  recommended  that  MCTA  give 
maximum  consideration  to  the  use  of  small  buses 
rather  than  the  purchase  of  additional  vans  in  the 
future. 

4.  The  MCTA  should  continue  to  work  with  selected  em- 
ployers and  communities  within  the  mountaintop  area 
to  develop  a subscription  route  service  utilizing 
private  operators  if  possible.  This  service  should 
be  oriented  toward  capturing  more  of  the  work  trips. 

5.  Continued  efforts  should  be  made  to  transition  more 
of  the  agency  clients  into  general  public  operations. 
It  is  felt  that  even  more  of  the  AAA  clients  could  be 
served  as  the  fixed  routes  expand  into  the  area  sur- 
rounding Stroudsburg. 


Pros  and  Cons  of  the  Monroe  Paratransit  Program  - Every  systan  has  its 
strong  points,  and  the  Monroe  County  experience  provided  an  important 
experience  base  to  be  studied  for  transferral  to  other  areas  within  the 
state.  The  following  is  a list  of  the  major  pros  and  cons  of  the  Mon- 
roe demonstration  program. 
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Pros 


1.  Made  maximum  attempts  to  encourage  free  enterprise 
participation  in  the  system  operations. 

2.  Used  techncial  expertise  to  define  the  most  cost  ef- 
fective fixed  route  system,  including  schedules  and 
costs. 

3.  Through  public  hearing  and  media  participation,  de- 
veloped an  increased  awareness  on  the  part  of  the 
general  public  to  transportation  issues  in  the  Coun- 
ty. 

4.  Every  aspect  of  the  system's  operation  grew  out  of  a 
stated  willingness  to  coordinate  equipment  and  ser- 
vices for  a more  efficient  transportation  system. 

5.  Illustrated  the  impact  that  a few  knowledgeable  and 
concerned  citizens  can  have  upon  transportation  poli- 
cy and  the  implementation  of  a successful  system. 

6.  Made  a successful  transition  from  a human  service- 
oriented  operation  to  a general  public  system. 

7.  Employed  an  experienced  executive  director  to  manage 
the  transportation  operations. 


Cons 


1.  In  a desire  to  be  fair,  the  Transportation  Committee 
allowed  the  private  operator  to  establish  policy 
rather  than  to  simply  operate  the  service  required. 

2.  Throughout  the  demonstration  program,  its  operations 
were  threatened  by  lawsuits  from  the  private  opera- 
tor. 

3.  With  greater  perserverance,  contracts  between  the 
private  operator  and  the  human  service  agencies  could 
have  been  negotiated  at  less  than  PUC  rates. 

4.  A comprehensive  marketing  strategy  was  not  developed 
until  the  fixed  route  program  was  proposed. 
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The  Monroe  County  program  offers  many  ideas  that  are  transferable  to 
other  areas  within  the  Commonwealth  for  the  involvement  of  private  sec- 
tor in  the  paratransit  operations.  Even  though  the  demonstration  pro- 
gram was  fraught  with  problems,  many  of  these  can  be  traced  to  the 
difference  in  personalities  between  the  strong  figures  concerned  with 
transportation  in  the  County.  The  actual  operation  of  the  paratransit 
operation  was  successful,  and  it  did  make  the  necessary  transition  to 
a public  service.  One  of  the  major  lessons  learned  from  the  Monroe 
County  experience  was  that  coordination  of  transportation  services  does 
not  necessarily  mean  transporting  clients  from  various  agencies  on  the 
same  vehicle  at  the  same  time.  Coordination  can,  and  usually  does, 
mean  the  use  of  the  same  vehicle  to  transport  more  than  one  agency's 
clients  and  the  general  public  on  a scheduled  basis. 

The  Monroe  County  paratransit  program  has  the  potential  for  expansion 
to  other  areas  of  the  County  and  for  the  inclusion  of  other  private 
operators  in  its  service  modes.  With  the  continued  thrust  of  the  Au- 
thority to  involve  private  operators  in  their  system's  county,  it  is 
envisioned  that  Monroe  County  will  emerge  as  one  of  the  more  successful 
models  of  transition  from  paratransit  to  general  public  systems  in  the 
state. 
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LOCAL  KEY  INFORMANT  INTERVIEWS  - AUGUST  1980 


1.  Irving  Karp,  President,  Yellow  Cab  Company;  President,  Paratransit, 
Inc.;  Member,  Transportation  Committee 

2.  Dorothy  Kaufman,  Executive  Director,  Monroe  County  AAA;  Member, 
Transportation  Advisory  Committee 

3.  Martha  Kitchens,  Chairperson,  Monroe  County  AAA;  Chairperson, 
Transportation  Committee;  Chairperson,  Monroe  County  Transportation 
Authority 

4.  Peter  Morris,  Executive  Director,  Burnley  Workship,  Inc.;  Member, 
Transportation  Committee 

5.  John  Savaresce,  Executive  Director,  Monroe  County  Transportation 
Authority 
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Appendix 


GLOSSARY 


AAA  - Area  Agency  on  Aging.  This  is  the  county  or  mul ti-county-servi ng 
agency  which  provides  and/or  contracts  for  social  and  health  services 
for  senior  citizens.  AAA's  were  started  with  funds  from  the  Older 
Americans  Act. 

Act  10  - Pennsylvania  Rural  and  Intercity  Common  Carrier  Surface  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1976.  This  Act  authorizes  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Transportation  "to  assist  in  financing  the  provision  or 
continuation  of  necessary  rural  and  intercity  common  carriers  surface 
transportation  services  which  are  not  self-supporting."  This  is  the 
state  funding  program  which  is  utilized  by  rural  and  small  urban  public 
transportation  systems  to  help  pay  for  their  operating  deficits  and 
capital  purchases.  As  of  1979,  the  state  has  required  applicants  for 
Act  10  funds  to  simultaneously  apply  for  Section  18  federal  funding 
assistance. 

BPT&GMS  - Bureau  of  Public  Transit  and  Goods  Movement  Systems.  The 
Rural  and  Intercity  Public  Transportation  Division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Transit  Systems  is  the  organization  within  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Transportation  authorized  to  administer  the  Act  10  fund- 
ing program  and  federal  Section  18  funding  program  for  rural  and  small 
urban  public  transportation  systems. 


CAP  or  CAA  - Community  Action  Program  or  Community  Action  Agency. 


These  are  private  non-profit  corporation  established  locally  to  provide 
and  administer  certain  social  service  programs  and  projects  which  are 
usually  funded  by  the  federal  government.  These  agencies  have  been 
instrumental  throughout  the  United  States  in  developing  transportation 
services  for  their  own  clientele  and,  in  some  cases,  clients  of  other 
agencies  and/or  the  general  public.  They  are  funded  primarily  by  the 
Community  Services  Administration. 

FHWA  - Federal  Highway  Administration  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. This  agency  administers  the  Section  18  Rural  Public  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Program  on  behalf  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration  (UMTA). 

Paratransit  - Forms  of  group  passenger  transportation  that  are  distinct 
from  conventional  transit  (scheduled  bus  and  rail)  and  can  operate  over 
highways  and  streets.  Paratransit  services  in  the  United  States  have, 
for  the  most  part,  been  non-public  demand  responsive  services  operated 
exclusively  for  clients  or  members  of  agencies  or  organizations.  In 
recent  years,  many  non-public  paratransit  systems  have  attempted  to 
make  their  services  available  to  the  general  public. 

Section  16(b)(2)  - This  is  the  short  title  for  Section  16(b)(2)  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1964,  which  provides  capi- 
tal assistance  for  purchasing  vehicles  and  equipment  for  private 


non-profit  agencies.  It  is  intended  to  be  used  for  the  transportation 
di sadvantaged. 

Section  18  - This  refers  to  Section  18  of  the  Surface  Transportation 
Assistance  Act  of  1978,  which  provides  capital  and  operating  assistance 
for  public  transportation  in  rural  and  small  urban  areas.  The  funds 
are  administered  at  the  federal  level  by  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration and  at  the  state  level  by  the  PaDOT  Bureau  of  Public  Transit 
and  Goods  Movement  Systems. 

Section  147  - This  refers  to  the  section  of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1973,  as  amended  by  Section  103  of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Amend- 
ments of  1974.  This  was  a funding  program  which  permitted  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  to  fund  demonstration  projects  for  public  mass 
transportation  in  rural  and  small  urban  areas.  This  program  received 
two  appropriations  from  Congress  and  was  operative  primarily  between 
the  years  of  1975  and  1979.  Funds  are  no  longer  available. 

Transportation  Disadvantaged  - A term  used  to  refer  to  those  segments 
of  the  general  population  who  lack  adequate  transportation . It  gene- 
rally includes  the  elderly,  handicapped,  and  low  income. 
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